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REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 


Mirabeau’s Letters, during his Residence in 
England; now first translated from the 
Original MS. To which is prefived an In- 
troductory Notice. 2 vols. 12mo. London, 
1832. Wilson. 

Ir is always an advantage to know what 

foreigners think of us; for it is only by a re- 

ference to the opinions of others that we cor- 
rect our prejudices ; and a prejudice destroyed 
is as good as a discovery. The general interest 
of such observations is heightened when they 
are made by a clever and celebrated individual ; 
and Mirabeau’s letters have all the shrewd- 
ness and point for which he was so remark. 
able. Few men ever possessed in a higher 

the precise species of talent which was 
calculated for the precise period that called 
it forth: fiery eloquence, moral audacity, keen 
perception,—these marked and made the orator 
of that disturbed and passionate time. An 
actor on a melo-dramatic stage, he knew his 
audience, and moulded them at his will. The 
letters before us were written amid the diffi- 
culties of his earlier career; but are full of 
thought, quick observation, and ready infer- 
ence; while they abound in lively sketches of 
the then existing state of society: it is curious 
to observe how much of alteration has taken 
place. The fault of the work is being in two 
volumes, when there is hardly more than mate- 
tial for one; the consequence is, that the de- 
ficiency is made up by all sorts of odds and 
ends; a speech of Lord Chatham’s— long ex- 
tracts from Mrs. Graham’s history of England 

—a translation of Mendelssohn’s answer to 

Lavater—and one of the silly, not to say re- 

volting, sequel given by Rousseau to his Emile, 

&c. Having entered our protest against 
the expansive style of book-making, we pro- 
ceed to the letters themselves, and hope that 
our extracts will give some idea of their 
variety. 

The pavement.— “ Nothing struck me more 
forcibly than the sight of those flag-stone pave- 
ments, which caused that excellent man, La 
Condamine, to fall upon his knees, and ex- 
daim, ‘ Thank God! I am in a country where 
they who are obliged to go on foot have not 
been forgotten !?” 

Climate of England.“ Is it not this scarce- 
ness of fine weather in England, that will ex- 
plain why this country has produced so many 
great poets, and so few excellent painters ? 
Seldom do you see Nature clothed in all her 
beauty. Nature, in all her charms, is like a 
mistress whom you can catch a glimpse of only 
now and then. But, in other countries, such 
as Italy, Switzerland, and in some of the 
southern provinces of France, she is a woman 
with whom you are accustomed to pass your 
life. Her charms no longer possess the same 
attraction, nor produce such lively sensations. 

 vivacity of these impressions is sufficient 
to form great poets, but not great painters ; 
» to copy nature with the pencil, it is not 
tafficient to have received a strong impression : 





the resources of this art require more time: the 
artist must contemplate his model at leisure; 
he must have fine weather in order to seize 
the proper light which he intends to distribute 
on the objects he is imitating. It is only 
under a pure sky that true colours are to be 
found — colours lively and brilliant.” 

Arabian apologue.—*‘ I was continually com- 
plaining of the strokes of fate, and the severity 
of men. I was without shoes, and possessed 
of no money to purchase any. TI one day went 
to the mosque of Damas, and I there beheld a 
man who had lost both his legs. I praised 
God, and I no longer complained of wanting 
shoes. * ” al 

‘¢ There was a certain husbandman, in a 
certain kingdom, who lived in a certain place, 
under a certain hill, near a certain bridge. 
This poor man was somewhat of a scholar, and 
given to country learning, such as astrological 
predictions of the weather, and the like. One 
night, in one of his musings about his house, 
he saw a party of soldiers, belonging to a prince 
at enmity with his own, coming towards the 
bridge. He immediately ran and raised the 
drawbridge ; and calling all his family, and 
getting his cattle together, he put his ploughs 
his household furniture, every thing he could 
collect, behind it. By these means he arrested 
the progress of the enemy till daylight, when 
all the neighbouring lords and gentlemen saw 
their enemy as well ashe. They crowded on 
with great gallantry to oppose the foe; and, 
in their zeal and hurry, throwing our husband- 
man over the bridge, and his goods after him, 
effectually repelled the invaders. This acci- 
dent proved the safety of the kingdom ; yet no 
one ought to be deterred from serving the 
public, on account of what happened to this 
rustic; for, though he was neglected at the 
time, and every one said he was an honest 
fellow, and no one’s enemy but his own in ex- 
posing his all, and that nobody said he was 
every one’s friend but his own, the man had 
the privilege that he, and none other than he 
and his family, might beg on that bridge in all 
times following.” 

Mirabeau’s opinion of England.—“ I am 
not, I can assure you, enthusiastically disposed 
towards England ; and I now know enough of 
this country to tell you, that if her constitution 
be the best known, its administration is the 
very worst possible: if the Englishman be the 
most free individual on the globe, the English 
people are one of the least free that exist. I 
will even go farther ; and my opinion is, that, 
individually speaking, we are better than they. 
The land which produces grapes is superior to 
that in which coal is found, even by moral in- 
fluences. I will not say, like Monsieur de 
Lauraguais, that the only fruit the English 
possess are roasted apples, and the only polished 
thing they have is steel; but they have nothing 
in them to justify the ferocious pride which 
they manifest upon all occasions. What, then, 
is liberty ; since the little that is found in one 
or two good laws places a people, in other re- 
spects 20 little favoured by nature, in the very 





first rank? What cannot aconstitution effect ; 
since this one, although incomplete and de. 
fective, preserves, and for some time will con. 
tinue to preserve, the most corrupt people on 
the face of the earth? How great must be 
the influence of a few favourable data over 
mankind, when this people, ignorant, super- 
stitious, headstrong—(observe, this is actually 
the case)—grasping, and almost of Carthaginian 
character, are better than most others known, 
because they enjoy some civil liberty! The 
man who thinks and reflects upon the nature 
of things, will exclaim—‘ How admirable !’ 
He who does not, will have found an insolvable 
problem. Do not, however, imagine that this 
country is known: the more I think of it, the 
more I am convinced that we comprehend only 
what we can see. I defy you to form an idea 
of the ridiculous prejudices which exist respect- 
ing England ; sometimes calumniated, and then 
again praised to the skies, through the most 
disgraceful ignorance.” 

Its language. —‘‘ But what is particularly 
vexatious is, that having learned English toler- 
ably well with your eyes, it is very possible 
that your ear may not comprehend a syllable. 
Not only I do not know a language the ortho- 
graphy of which agrees less with its pronuncia- 
tion, but I know of none the pronunciation of 
which is so difficult, so capricious, so uncertain. 
One would feel inclined to believe that the 
writing and the pronunciation of this language 
are separated by a lapse of many centuries. 
‘ You write bread,’ said Madame Denis, Vol- 
taire’s niece, to her English master—‘ you pro- 
nounce bred: why don’t you simply say, du 
pain?” 

Stlage.—“ At the representations of Macbeth, 
Richard the Third, King Lear, and other pieces 
of Shakspeare, whatever the most barbarous 
cruelty or the most refined wickadness can pos- 
sibly conceive, is presented to the view. What 
these pieces want in regularity, is abundantly 
compensated by the choice of incidents of a na- 
ture most affecting, and most capable of har- 
rowing up the soul. If in these plays love dis- 
play itself at all, it isin the most striking effect 
which filial or conjugal affection can produce. 
The English stage has certain usages extremely 
annoying toa Frenchman, who is not accus« 
tomed to them. The last scene of every act is 
constantly interrupted, and sometimes in the 
most interesting part, by the tinkling of a little 
bell, which apprises the music to be ready to 
play in the interval between the acts.. The 
actresses who perform the principal characters 
drag long trains after them, which have four 
corners, like a carpet, the breadth proportioned 
to the importance of the character ; and they 
are followed by a little boy, in quality of a 
train-bearer, who is as inseparable from them 
as the shadow from the substance. This page, 
sprucely dressed, and muffled up in a livery 
made to suit his stature within two or three 
inches, keeps his eye constantly fixed upon the 
train of the princess—sets it to rights when it 
is ever so little ruffled or disordered—and is 
seen to run after it with all his might when a 
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violent emotion causes the princess to hurry 
from one side of the stage to the other. This 
he accomplishes with all the and se- 
riousness natural to the English.” Neus avons 
changé tout cela. 

The ensuing remark on Cromwell is curious, 
when we consider from whom it comes. 

‘* All states would, in every age, be subjected 
to revolutions of the same nature, if Providence 
did not take care to produce but few Crom- 
wells. Venal souls, fanatical heads, ambitious 
men, all the instruments of tyranny, are of 
every age and every country: they resemble 
wheels in proper order, which to be set in mo- 
tion want nothing but the grand spring.” 

Mirabeau’s remarks on English patriotism : 

‘¢ The patriotism of the ancients had even a | 
military, a savage fierceness in it, which seemed 
essential to its being. Indeed, it is a virtue 
which required a wild and daring cast of 





thought, generally measuring the welfare of 
the state, not against a cold, temperate resist- 
ance of temptation, a moderation of sentiment, 
or the distates of philosophic reflections, but | 
against life itself; friends, kindred, family, all | 
were to be sacrificed at the shrine of their} 


“ Paris, a city of pleasure, amusement, &c., 
in which four-fifths of the inhabitants die 
broken-hearted.” 

‘« T would apply to metaphysicians what Sca- 
liger said of the Basque people,—‘ It is asserted 
that they understood one another, but I do not 
believe it !’” 

‘© The most rational and therefore truest 
remark that has been made with respect to the 
great question—which is the better, the married | 
or the single state? is the following: * Which-| 
ever resolution you come to, repentance will 
follow.’”’ 

“ TI have noticed, when reading the Bible, | 
that, in several passages, where mankind are 
reproached with crimes and abominations, the 
sacred writer calls them the children of men; | 





‘when folly and weakness are described, they | 


are called the children of women.” 

* All is vanity amongst men, their joy as, 
well as their sorrow : it is better, however, that | 
the soap-bubble should glitter with gold, or} 
Wear an azure tint, than be overcast with 
clouds, or what painters of nature call a dim | 
obscurity.” 

* Calumny is like the wasp that teases, and | 


> 


are— that is, we know every thing exce 

which is proper for us to ety This ms abr 
will, perhaps, be. thought severe or false by 
persons who fancy that we excel in physics 
and the exact sciences. But, in granting this, 
is it the description of science to which a re. 
flecting man ought to devote his time? Does 
not the study of his social and civil state con. 
cern him more nearly? Ought not this to 
interest him more than the number of stars, or 
the order of chemical affinities ? It is, however 
the science of which we think the least. We 
are passionately fond of poetry; we dispute 
seriously about music— that is, we have a 
great regard for playthings, and make play. 


things of our most important concerns.” 
There is a very satisfactory account of how 
these letters came into the translator's pos. 
session, and the translation is executed with 
fidelity. 


much spirit and 





Observations on the healthy and diseased Pro. 
perties of the Blood. By William Stevens, 
M.D. 8vo. pp. 504. London, 1832. Murray, 

Dr. Stevens has, in the present work, largely 

contributed to increase our knowledge of the 


country. Patriotism and death were ever hand | against which you must not attempt to defend | properties of the vital fluid. To non-medical 
y 


in hand; it was a ferocity in the mind nearly | 
allied to fury, nothing calm or temperate. The! 
man was hurried away by the impulse of a vio-} 
lent passion, rather than urged by the calls of 


yourself, unless you are certain to destroy it | 
otherwise it returns to the charge more furious | 
than ever.” | 

‘Tf you wish to please in this world, you | 


readers it will appear strange, that till within 
a very short period the attention of patho. 
logists has been exclusively directed to the 
study of the organic changes which take place 


reason; hence arosean enthusiasm which some- should muster resolution sufficient to allow|in the solid parts of our frame. Eschewing 
times burst forth into the noblest actions and | yourself to be taught many things which you | the errors of humorism, the medical theorist 
the most exalted sentiments. But as to modern | know, by persons who know nothing about/has run hitherto into the opposite extremes of 
times, and our own country in particular, the them.” 


constitution of the government destroys the | 
very idea of a patriot. The regularity of all the | 
movements of the state, the nature of the 
modern art of war, and the universal power of | 
law, have brought every thing to such a stand. | 
ard, that we can have no idea of patriotism, | 
What are the rules by which it may be judged ? | 
what are the signs by which it may be known? 
The mob will ever have their patriot,—but 
surely the thinking part of mankind should 
understand their constitution better than to 
suppose every man who opposes the court a 
patriot, The true patriot, if the term, be 
allowed to express an uncertain idea, must, in 
such a government as ours, often be in power; 
sometimes with the court, sometimes against 
it; but our patriots always lose their characters 
when in office, whatever the and can 
never, regain it but by violent o; tion, In 
short, there is so much nonsense and contra. 
diction in the character of patriots in this king- 
dom, that the moment any one makes pre- 
tences to the virtue, he should on all hands be 
treated either as a visionary fool or a designing 
knave. The men amongst us who have, at 
different times, flourished in this harlequin’s 
jacket, have ever been railers at men rather 
than at measures. If you would fix an idea to 
the word patriot, and adapt it to this country, 
you ought to describe a man in parliament 
who looks at measures alone, totally forgetting 
who are the conductors, and who, in: all his 
conduct, both in and out of place, adheres stea- 
dily to certain plans which he thinks favour. 
able to the happiness and liberty of the people.” 

“* The national debts of this country are cer- 
tainly very considerable; but it seems pre- 
posterous to predict ruin to the state because 
the right hand owes to the left; and as to the 
debt due to foreigners, it is comparatively 
light.”” 

The anecdotes in the Appendix are not very 
new; but many, from Mirabeau’s letters, appear 
to us original, We subjoin a few of the most 


cated to the human mind the plan to be pur- 





striking : = 


** Love, which lives in storms and often 
increases in the midst of treachery, cannot 
always resist the calm of fidelity.” 

“ Vices are more frequently habits than they 
are passions.”’ 

** When we think of Bacon, who, at the 
commencement of the sixteenth century, indi- 


sued in order to reconstruct the edifice of the 
sciences, we can hardly feel admiration for'| 
those great_men who have succeeded him ; 
such as Boyle, Locke, &c. He lays out the 
nd for them, or marks the spots that are 
to, be cultivated or taken possession of, like 
eesar, who, being master of the world, after 
the battle of Pharsalia, gave away kingdoms 
and provinces to his partisans or to his fa. 
vourites,”” 
* “ R. says that he has been acquainted with 
women from every country in Europe: the 
Italian thinks she is beloved only when her 
lover is capable of committing a crime for her ; 
the English woman, when he is ready to per- 
form a rash act; the French woman, a silly 
one,” 

* Proverbs are the fruit of the experience of 
every nation, the good sense of every age re- 
duced to recipes.” 

‘¢ Little minds triumph over the errors of 
men of genius, as the owl rejoices at an eclipse 
of the sun.” 

** Man passes his life in reasoning on the 
past, in complaining of the present, and in 
trembling for the future.” 

“ Our ignorance! This word will undoubt- 
edly shock, for we have the pride of an ancient 
people: we think we know every thing—have 
exhausted every thing. Yes, we have exhausted 
every thing ; but in what? In futile sciences, 
in frivolous arts, in modes, in luxury, in the 
art of pleasing women, and the relaxation of 
morals, We go through elegant courses of 
chemistry ; we make charming experiments, 
delicious verses ; str rs at home, little in- 


formed of any thing : this is what we 





solidism. 
** Incidit in Syllam cupiens vitare Charybdin.” 

The blood has been almost entirely over. 
looked, as though it were a fluid unchange- 
able in its quantity or quality. The work of 
the French pathologist Andral, and the pre- 
sent one of Dr. Stevens, will, however, we 
are inclined to believe, tend to open the eyes 
of the medical world, and, we trust, will lead 
them to a more scientific and more successful 
mode of treatment of a number of diseases, 


|which have as yet bafiled the efforts of the 


most acute. 

The author sets out with proving that the 
red colour of the blood is caused by the saline 
matters contained in it, and not by the pre- 
sence of oxygen, as is generally supposed : his 
own words are— 

‘It is, I believe, a common opinion, that 
the arterial colour of the blood is produced by 
the absorption of oxygen into this fluid; I 
shall afterwards, however, endeavour to prove 
that this is not only an error, but one that has 
been the cause of great mortality in the prac- 
tice of medicine. When oxygen is brought 
into direct, or even into indirect, contact with 
venous blood, it instantly reddens the colour. 
It is not, however, the absorption of oxygen 
which causes this change; for it is not by 
addition that this gas produces its effect in 
brightening the blood, for scarlet is the natural 
colour of the vital current, and this it owes to 
another cause. I have ascertained, by nume- 
rous experiments, that all the acids blacken 
the blood; and my conviction is, that carbonic 
acid, and not carbon, is the cause of the dark 
colour in the venous circulation. Oxygen, 
however, possesses, as I shall afterwards prove, 
a powerful attraction for carbonic acid; and 
when venous blood is exposed to the air, either 
in the lungs or out of the body, oxygen 
brightens its colour, not by addition, but by 
attracting or removing the carbonic acid from 
the venous blood, and this becomes bright, — 
actly in proportion as it loses that which b 

the caus¢ of its dark hue, In a bigh 
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temperature the acid is rapidly removed by + “* Ist. That the blood owes its red colour at the mere mention of Mr. Malthus, or the 
oxygen; when this is effected, the blood is entirely to the presence of the saline matter Quarterly Review. We shall pick out ~ or 
ified, and instantly recovers its matural or| which is invariably found to exist in it while two anecdotes: if they please our readers, they 
scarlet appearance. Oxygen, however, is es-|in a healthy state. 2dly. That the dark colour will find more in the work itself. 
sential to life; for, without this, the heavy|of venous blood arises from the presence of Boerhaave’s method of curing the ague.— 
deleterious gas, which is the cause of the im-|carbonic acid, which, like every other acid, |‘‘ The physician who believes the mind and 
purity in the venous circulation, would not be | turns the blood black. 3dly. That the oxygen matter act in unison, will remember how that 
removed in the pulmonary organs. But the of the atmosphere can only affect the colour of truly celebrated great man, on a certain occa~ 
scarlet colour exists in the blood independent | the blood inasmuch as it possesses a powerful sion, cured the ague. That complaint was very 
of oxygen, or, at all events, oxygen of itself affinity for carbonic acid, which it takes from prevalent in his neighbourhood, and he had 
cannot produce either the red or the arterial the blood by attracting it through the delicate treated it with indifferent success ; when his 
appearance; for when we cover the crassa-| membrane that lines the bronchial vessels and noble conceptions of the united agency of mind 
mentum, when it first coagulates, with a layer jair-cells of the lungs. 4thly. That the re. and matter suggested the following treatment. 
of distilled water, or any other fluid which | moval of the carbonic acid from the blood by He desired about a dozen patients, whose fit of 
does not contain saline matter, the acid may |the action of oxygen does not produce a change the ague came on about the hour of the meri. 
be removed by the oxygen or absorbed by the in its colour, unless there be saline matter ac- dian, to come to him at ten o'clock. They 
water, but the colour becomes darker than it tually present, to impart to it the arterial tint were shewn into the same room; and after a 
had been before. On the other hand, when the moment the carbonic acid is removed. little while were informed that the doctor was 
we immerse the black and saltless crassa- Sthly. That acids, alkalies, electricity, and busy, and would wait upon them as soon as 
mentum in any clear saline fluid, the colour every thing which destroys the neutrality of possible. At the time the attendant addressed 
instantly changes from dark venous toa bright saline matter, gives to the blood a dark them, he placed a number of irons in the 
arterial; and when the fluid which we use is colour.” ; ; fire, which he increased to a considerable size. 
sufiiciently impregnated with saline matter,! It also appears that it is to these saline prin- After the eleventh hour the servant again 
this change is produced when we make the ciples that the blood is indebted for its stimu- entered the room, apologised again for the 
experiment, as I have frequently done, even in lating properties; without them it is but a doctor’s absence, and turned and paid great 
an atmosphere of carbonic acid.” |vapid, stagnant, and useless fluid, incapable attention to the irons that were heating. One 
He then shews that muriate of soda is the of supporting life, and tending rapidly to of the patients inquired the use of the irons, 
principal saline ingredient in the blood, and putrefaction. . ; and was informed that they —_ heating ~ 
that it is the presence of this substance which is} A practice of many years in the West Indies the purpose of an operation on the patients who 
the chief cause of its colour, which property it led the author to direct his attention to the had the ague. This was soon whispered from 
shares with all the neutral salts, Salo acids investigation of the proximate cause of the the one to the other. The man had left the 
and alkalies invariably blacken its hue, which many dreadful fevers which are the scourge of room, the doctor came not; cand more and — 
is likewise the case when the saline substances the western world. He found that in all the more were their attentions directed towards 
are either absent or deficient. imalignant fevers, the blood, when drawn, was the now red-hot irons. Surmise and conjecture 
“ When we cut out a piece of the red cras- black and dissolved; but that on the addition had a strong base to play upon: the red-hot 
samentum from healthy blood which has just of a neutral salt, it instantly resumed its beau-| irons were for the use of the ague-patients ; 
coagulated, and immerse this in distilled water, | tiful arterial hue. every one felt the coming crisis of his own 
the water rapidly attracts the saline ingre-| This striking fact immediately suggested to case. They looked; they walked about the 
dients out of the clot. In proportion as this him. the possibility that the administration of room; they were soon, every one of them, in 
takes place, the colour changes, and in a short salts to patients labouring under those fevers, /@ violent perspiration; and the doctor came 
period it becomes perfectly black; from this might be more likely to restore them to health | not till one o'clock, and the ague-fit came not 
we may infer, that black is the natural colour than ‘the uncertain and nugatory practice then at all. To his inquiries he found all well; and 
of the colouring matter; for it is only red so|in vogue. This idea he carried into effect, | the time had passed, and not one had upon him 
long as it remains in immediate contact with a/and was so eminently successful, that he has the symptoms of his complaint. And taking 
waline fluid. When we take this black clot out since extended the same plan of treatment to, them into another room, one by one, with care, 
of the distilled water, and expose it directly to cholera, a disease in which, as is well known, | and caution, and some trifling medicine, he 
the air, it remains black ; or, if we immerse it|the blood presents a black and pitchy appear-| dismissed them, saying that he hoped they 
in a jar of pure oxygen, the oxygen can now|ance. This plan has been tried in London ;| would recover without having recourse to any 
no more redden its colour, than it can change |and out of 226 cases of cholera, there were | Violent remedy. In truth, agitation had ex~ 
the colour of the blackest ink, There is but|only about 20 deaths, and upwards of 200 cited that apprehension which completely cured 
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one way by which the red colour can be re-j|recoveries. Should this treatment be found, | 


stored, and that is neither by air, iron, nor/on a full and candid trial, to be as beneficial as 
oxygen, but by restoring to the blood the sa- the doctor states, we have no hesitation in 
line matter which it has lost; and when we saying, that he will deserve to rank with the 
sprinkle or rub a small quantity of the muriate | Harveys, Jenners, and Davys—men who have 
or the carbonate of soda, or any of the neutral |earned immortal gratitude from their suffering 
salts, on the black clot, not merely the red, |fellow-creatures. The author, however, must 
but a colour that is highly arterial, is imme- jexpect that opposition which is ever the lot of 
diately produced; or when we make an arti-|those whose theories and discoveries tend so 
ficial serum, by impregnating water with any | materially to overturn preconceived opinions 


them of their disorder.” 

Duel betiveen two friends.—“ They had been 
schoolfellé6ws at Eton: very early in life they 
both entered into @ celebrated Irish regiment ; 
and héré a circumstance occurred, not un- 
known to the world, that rivetted their friend- 
ship. ‘Ojie day, after dinner, at the mess, some 
badinagé*took place between them, which cer- 
tainly ‘was not so far removed from school. 
familiatity, nor so sufficiently adapted to the 





of the neutral salts, and then take the black |and long-cherished prejudices. We happen to| precision of military punctilio, as by some of 
dlot out of the clear fresh water and immerse |know that both Dr. Stevens and his plan have | the company was considered absolutely NeCeSe 
it in this equally clear saline fluid, it is imme-|already, in certain quarters, been stigmatised | saty. Two officers, well known for their love 
— changed from blatk to a bright red|with no gentle epithets. Lamentable as it is, | of duelling, took up the subject, and at length 


our. When we take this scarlet clot out of|men are tie day to be found who wilfully 
the saline fluid, and immerse it again in dis-|and obstinate y shut their eyes to all improve- 
tilled water, it soon becomes black ; but when |ment; and, like the mole in the fable, cry out 


We remove it from this, and immerse it again|that there is no sun, because they cannot) 


ia the clear saline fluid, it again changes to a | see it. 
tich scarlet; and this we can repeat, even with | 
the same clot, as often as we please. Now, as: The Double Trial ; or the Consequences of an 
experiments prove that, when the saline} Jrish Clearing. 3 vols. 12mo. London, 
matter is withdrawn from the blood, it becomes, 1832. Smith, Elder, and Co. 
, and when this is restored, it recovers its| THERE is much cleverness, and more oddity 
arterial colour, we may then, I believe, safely |in these volumes—rather resembling the amu- 
infer that the saline matter of the vital current |sing reminiscences of some eccentric individual, 
% the true cause of the red colour of the co- |than a novel, although a narrative intersects 
louring matter, and, of course, of the red colour |the whole. The author has some sensible re- 
the blood,” marks, and some that rather border on preju- 
dices; and becomes very violent in his wrath 








From his experiments, it appears —~ 


|gave them to understand that they must have 
|a shot or two at one another, or leave in dis- 
| grace the regiment. The two officers were a 
major and a celebrated captain, both natives 
of the sister kingdom. The fate of the young 
friends was inevitable, and their very kind 
instructors in the necessity of the measure 
voluntarily offered their services, as seconds, in 
the affair. As they walked to the field of 
blood, without a grain of animosity against one 
another, but of no little displeasure against 
their friends upon the occasion, who would 
listen to no excuse, apology, or explanation, 
Calamy, having 4 moment's opportunity of 





fire,;at your second, if ‘you'll fire at mine. 


~ Le dl a ee al nt 


speaking to ew uf apart, whispered —‘ I'l] 
na, 


Re cstttteaibe ai 





ett cent 





; » replied TrolloppeeWiben they came, 
upon. the ground, and, all due preliminaries 
had lakep ace, off went their pistols. together 
ina es ay ling at Safi, apeond , The major 
and the captain, were startled, and were found 
very ready to, settle the affair without further 
proceedings.” 

Rowland. Hill’s .method of illustrating the 
old proverb, that.‘ short accounts make long 
friends.” ; Ho .agson 

* He had just. concluded his, sermon, when 
he said, ‘One word, more, my, Christian bre, 
thren, The next, is our, quarterly, meeting: 
and there are many of you here to-day»,who 
may vot then. be, present ;, therefore your may 

‘well go into the vestry, and pay. your money 
Sirectly for, though I may, be,,able to, goion 
pretty well if you. be not present, yourselves, 
et it is impossible T.can get on.at all, if I don’s 
have your money); oo sins que ‘) 

... We shall only say, in conclusion,, shat these 
pages afford great variety, of odds-and,ends.of 
entertainment, a 1n9i910 — 8 


The Works of Lord, Byron :| New. Edition. 
Vol. VIII. London, 1832. Murray.;, 
TuE great interest. which the, preceding volume 
of Lord Byron’s works being the, first.of his 
poetical writings-—has exci willy we think, 
be increased, by the one new. before,\us, con. 
taining as it does the whole, romance of Childe 
Harold, the most original and, felicitous of all 
the great, poet’s serious efforts. .. The following 
is the editor’s account of this remarkable poem, 
“ The first. canto was commenced, as, Lord 
Byron’s, diaries inform us,,at,,Joannina in 
Albania, on the 3lst of. October, 1809 ;,and 
the second was finished,on,the, 28th. of Mareh, 
in the su ing year, atSmyrna; ; These two 
cantos, after, having, received. numberless ear. 
rections and additions in their. progress,tarough 
the press, .were, first published in, London, in; 
March 1812, and, immediately, placed their aux 
thor.on . level with, the wery, highest names,of 
his age,,, |The impression; they, created, was 
more uniform, decisive, and triumphant, than; 
any that heen, witnessed ‘im, this,ecountry 
for at ] two. generations. , ‘I awoke one: 
morning,’ he says,,‘and found myselffamous.’ 
In oe he, had, fixed, himself,; at/,e,,single 
bound, on a summit, such, as. no, English poet 
had ever , before, attained, but, after; a oleng! 
succession of painful ;and comparatively negx 
lected efforts, ; Those who, wish to analyse with 
critical accuracy the progress, of Tard, Byron. in 
his, art, .must,, of course, interpose|theinistudy 
of various minor pieces, ta be, camprised in, the 
ninth, volume. of this series, betaveen| their pe- 
rusal of the first,,and second .cantos, of Childe 
Harold, and that of the third; which was 
finished “at Diodati, ‘néa® Geneva, in July 
1816, and -névords,;the) author’smental expe. 
riences, during his perambulations: of ‘the ‘Ne 
therlands, the Rhine eountry, and Switzerland; 
in, that, and) the «two: (preeeding months uothée 
poetical. auso-bidgrapliy | of; perhaps; the most: 
melancholy) period of: his not Jess’ metanchily' 
than, glorious life. that iniwhich theowourds 
of domesti¢ misery; that hadudriven hit from 
hia native land,)were: yet green, and bleeding 
at|.the touch. This: dante» waé. published by 
imelé, in, August 18163)and, ‘notwithstanding 
at once the proverbial hazard of continaationis; 
and the obloquy which envious exaggeratio 
had av 'vhe:time ‘ateuched "th “Lord Byron's 
riamé, was all BLE Wniversally admitted to hav 


a orn 








more fight of Cie the atu of the rom 
ginal flight 'of Chitde Ais i, A just and ge. 
bine bie Sir. Walter: Scott, : inthe 


;|}to do now, for this: great work, :as far:as our 


more potwérfill influence, than Lord, Byron, 
gratefully as. he acknowledged it, seems to have 
been aware of, in rebuking the harsh’ preju- 
dices which had ufifortunately gathered about 
some essential points of his. personal. character. 
The fourth, and by far the longest canto, in 
itself no doubt the grandest exertion of Lord 
Byron’s genius, appears to have oceupied the 
nearly undivided labour of half a year.’ ‘It was 
begun at Venice, in June 1817, and finished, 
in the same city,,in January 18185, and, being 
shortly afterwards published in London, car- 
ried thé atithor’s fame ‘to the utmost height it 
ever reachéd,. It is at ance,the most flowing, 


his pieces ; and‘ would’ of itself sufficiently jus- 
tify the taste of the surviving ion that 
dictated for :the sole! inscription -of his‘ tomb-, 
stone, —** Here’ liés ‘the’ Author of Childe 
Harold’s, Pilgrimage.’ .. It, has:been-our object 


means might ‘permit; what the author himself 
would, of course, have wished to do for.it, had 
he survived: to see it produced in ‘sucha form 
of publi¢ation ‘as the present. We have en- 
deavoured .to equip. it. with such a body of 
Notes;,.and, Illustrations, as may render its 
often, evanescent, hints intelligible throughout 
to the general reader, of what we must already 
consider as a_new. generation..; From Lord 
Byron’s own) Letters and Diaries, ftom the 
writings of Sir John Cam Hobhouse, the truest 
and sincerest, as well as ablest. of his. friends, 
to whom the fourth canto is dedicated in terms 
of the’ most’ touching kindness and. manly 
Tespect,—and from:.various.other sources; — 
we have collected whatever seemed neécessai 
to“explain® the? historical’ and statistical allu. 
sidns ‘of the poetical pilgrim; and, though’ by 
no means desirous of overloading his 

with\ merely critical’ remarks, Wwe’ hive not 
hesitated ‘to: quote here and there'a pechtiatty 
striking observation, called forth by some signal 
specimen ‘of| grandeur of thonght or grave of 


beauties had been dimmed by familiarity; from 
such contemporaries as Sir Walter Scott, Sir 
Egerton Brydges, Mr. Jeffrey, or Professor 
Wilson.) The’ original MS. has’ furnished 
many' varie ‘lectiones, which may probably be 
interesting to an extensive’ élass of the’ poet's 
readers. ‘One, and ‘the most ‘important, in 
order: to ‘avoid repetitions ‘on’ the margin, we 
mention ‘once for all here: in the first draught 
ofithe ‘opening ‘cantos, the hero'is uniformly 
‘Childe Burwn.’' Some ‘splendid ‘fragments, 
which! the ‘author never workéd into the tex- 
tute! of his’ piece, wilt also be found in the 
netes to this edition; nor, ‘after the lapse of 
twenty "years; ‘will’ any ‘one; it is’ presumed, 
complain ‘that we have ‘printed in’like manner 
certain complete stanzas, which Lord “Byron 
ws induced to withhold from the public, ‘on 
by: ‘tendernéss? for’ the: ‘feetings “of mudividu 
now beyond the reach of satire.” 

Of the interest imparted to the text by the 


outset): a striking inptanve in the followin 
lines from the stanzus in which’ the Childe 
— his dust’** Good Night” on ‘his native) 
y gas 13 
‘dew Comme hither, Hither, my’ iittle page !*” 
co ong Mngt ees deta 
19 vor eremble athe gale? rage, 


pees 





one i tenarits,) ) ! Ltake Robert 





Quarterly Review, not only silenced the few’ 


: : a 
. “ —— 
inspiration of this magnificént canto; bint had a 


the most energetic, and the mest solemm of all] ' 


TY | tion from his 


language, ere yet ‘the first impression of ‘stich } +, 


pcases he was 
| famine 

ning, or 

tp Srowoke “i 


® «© Phis 4 Hetle Page’ Was Robert Rushton, the soni ‘of a 


ee 
Ourdipts seuvacl sunge 
Our fleetest falcon scarce can 

Merrily along.’ 


* Let'winds be shrill, Jet waves roll high, 
T not wave hor wind; 
YVet'marvel not, Sir Childe, that I 
Am’ sorrowful is mind ;* 
For I have from i father gone, 
A mother whom T love, 
And have no friend, save these alone, 
But thee — and One above, 
‘ My. father bless’d me fervently, 
. ce tie Pon such coppisia 
ut sorely will my, mother sig 
bag a 
* Eno enough, my little lad! 
Such tears hecome thine eye; 
If I thy guileless. bosom had, 
Mine own would not be dry.t+ 
«Come hither, hither, my stanch yeoman,+ 
Why dost thou look so pale? P 
, Or dost thou dread a French foeman ? 
Or shiver at the gale?’ 
‘ ‘ {i tremble for my life? 
Sir Childe, I’m not so weak ; 
i on an absent wife 
Will a faithful cheek.’ ” 


Intrinsically, striking as these stanzas are, 
so in a tenfold degree, when it 
is shewn that they are not mere fancies of the 
—~?- brain, but part and parcel of his own 
Amongst the varie lectiones are some stanzas 
on the far-famed Convention of Cintra, omitted 
by the poet: at the entreaty of his friends, 
which can’ now ‘offend no one, and will amuse 
many. 


In Demy tn ey right well design’d, 
(Pirst’on the list appeareth one * Junot ;’ 
Fn pre sea other goons pemnee we bod 
ich rhyme compelleth me to place below : 
Dull victors! bafiled by a vanquish'd foe, 
Wheedled by conynge tongues of laurels due, 





* <* Seeing that the boy was ‘sorrowful’ at the separa- 

patents, Lord Byron, on reaching Gibraltar, 

sent him back'to England under care of his old ser- 

vant Murray. ‘ Pray,’ he says to his mother, ‘ shew the 

idness, as he has behaved extremely well, 

favourite.” He also wrote a letter to the 

father of the boy, which leaves a most favourable im- 

ression of his thoughtfulness and kindliness. ‘1 have,’ 

ie says, ‘ sent home, because the country which 

I am about’to travel through is in a state which renders 

it unsafe, particularly for one so young. I allow youto 

deduct from your rent five and twenty pounds a yen do 
‘Ovi 


e expetise of his education, for three years, 9 be 
e may 


do not return before that time, and I desire 
considered as in my service’—E.” 
t “ Here follows in the original MS.— 
* My mother is a high-born dame, 
And much misliketh me; 


Whose tears perhaps will flow; 
But her fair face I have not seen 
For three long yeas and moe.’ 
« Methinks it would my bosom glad, 
To change my proud estate, 
And be again a laughing lad 
With one beloved playmate. 
Since wy 55 an hour 
jut ust or ’ 
Except sometimes in lady’s bower, 
Or when the bow! I drain.’—£.” 


+ ‘* William Fletcher, the faithful valet; who, after a 
service of twenty years (* during which,’ he says, ‘ his 
lord was more to him than a father,’) received the Pil- 
grim’s last. words at Missolonghi, and did not quit his 
temains, until he had seen them deposited in the family 
Vault at Hucknell. ‘This’ unsophisticated ‘ yeoman’ was 
4 constant source of pleasantry to his master:—¢. ¢. 
« Fletcher,’ he 


numerous explanatory 1dtes; we have, in the} ta 


what 
in a thunder-storm, and since ry = wrecked. A ~~ 
bandit in the firs ‘and drowning in the 


and 
i were a little hurt by the light- 
Lior w-which. . 1. did what J could 
‘pat 


wi 
found him incorrigible. He sends 

to Sally. i poise him: ine farm: for he 
éd' me faithfully, ard, Sally) isa good woman: 
lh Bis” tures by flood and field, short com- 
ed, of the has now 
himself as the keeper of an Italian warehouse, 
Street he does not 


and 
second instance. 


six, 
After 
ons 
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will say 
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Stand, worthy of each other, in a row— 
Sir Arthur, ,» and the Hew 
Dalrymple, seely wight, sore dupe of t}other tew. 
Convention is the dwarfish genae styled 
That foil’d the knights in M va’s. dome: 
Of brains (if brains they had) he them beguiled, 
And turn’d a nation’s shallow joy to m. 
For well I wot, shen t the news did come, 
That Vimiera’s field by Gaul was lost, 
For paragraph ne scarce had room, 
Such Pa#ans teemed for our triumphant host, 
In Courier, Chronicle, and eke in Morning Post: 
But when Conventioi¥ sent his handy-work, 
Pens, tongues, feet, hands, combined in wild uproar; 
Mayor, aldermen, laid down the uplifted fork ; 
The bench of bishops half foeget to snore; 
Stern Cobbett, who for one cn ue forbore 
To question aught, once more with transport leapt, 
And bit his Pres ifed quill agen, and swore af 
With foe such treaty never should vim 3 
Then burst the blatant* beast, and » and raged, 
and—slept ! 
Thus unto Heave  appeal’d the people: Heaven, 
Which loves the lieges of our gracious king, 
Decreed, that, ere our generals were forgiven, 
Inguiry should be held about the thing. 
But Mercy cloak’d the babes beneath ‘her wing; 
And as they oun our foes, so spared we them ; 
(Where was the pity of our sires for Byng ?) 
Yet knaves, not idiots, should the law condemn; 
Then br ye gallant knights! and bless: your judges 
phlegm !” 


We must also give the close of the first:canto | ° 


as it stands in the original MS. 


« Ye, who would more of Spain and Spaniards knew, 
Sights, saints, antiques, arts, anecdotes, and war, 
Go! hie ye hence to Paternoster Row— 
Are they not written in the Book of Carr? 
Green Erin’s knight and Europe’s wandering star! 
Then listen, reader, to the man of ink, 
Hear what he did, and sought, and wrote afar; 
All these are coop’d within one quarto’s brin’ 
This — steal,— don’t buy,—and tell us what you 
ink. 
There may you read, with spectacles on eyes, 
How many Wellesleys did «embark for Spain, 
Asif therein they meant to colonise, 
How many troops y-cross’d the laughing main 
That ne’er beheld the said return again : 
How many buildings are fn such a place, 
How many leagues from this to yonder plain, 
How many relics each cathed ce, 
And where Giralda stands on her gigantic base. 
There may you read (oh, Phoebus, save Sir John It 
‘That these my words prophetic may not err) 
All that was said, or sung, or » OF won, 
By vaunting Wellesley or by blundering Frere, 
He that wrote half the ‘ Needy Knife-Grinder,’ 
‘Thus poesy the way to grandeur paves— ' 
ve would not Sunt Gpienatins prefer ? f 
ut cease, ny Muse, thy speed some respite craves. 
Leave legates to their tiotile, and armies to their graves. 
Yet here of mention may be made, 
Who for the Junta modell’d sapient laws, 
Taught them to govern ere they were obey’d; 
Certes, fit teacher to command, because 
His soul Socratic no Xanti awes; 
Blest with a dame in Virtue’s bosom nurst,— 
With her let silent admiration pause !— 
True to her second husband ash her first: 
On such unshaken fame let satire do its worst.” 


In place of the beautiful stanzas to Inez, 
which contain some of the dreariest touches of 
sadness that ever Byron’s pen Jet fall, the fol- 
lowing are in the first draught of the canto: 

“ Oh never talk 

Of northern 
It has not been your lot to see, 
Like me, the lovely girl of Cadiz. 
Although her eye be not of blue, 

Nor fair her Tocks, like English lasses, 
How far its own expressive hue 

The languid azure eye surpasses ! 
Prometheus-like, from heaven she stole 
; The fire, that through those ailkén lashes 

n darkest glances seem te roll, - 

From eyes that cannot hide thetr flashes: 
And as along her bosomsteat > >: 

You'd es nan reer , 
each clus’ ‘eo 

And curl'd io give her neck caresses: 7 
Our 


in to me 
class = British ladies ; 


maids are long to ‘ob, . 


And id éven ity possession ¢ 
And if their dhattiote fates e4 a 
Their lips are slow at Loves fess: 


—_, 
tac 


Blatant beast’. a figure for: thé if 
first used by Smollett in aint deena ri Me 


Hotace has the « bellua 
multorum capitium.:” in 
{tunately enough, the Mustrious mopbility have not even 


toe Rorthy knight, tite a hmete to dat ceased | ang 


“whence no traveller returde< i LG. 


But born beneath a brighter sun, 
For love ordain’d the Spanish maid is, 
And who,—when fondly, fairly won,— 

Enchants' you like the girl of Cadiz? 

The Spanish maid is. no coquette, 

Nor joys to see a lover tremble, 

And if she love, or if she hate, 

Alike she knows not to dissemble. 

Her heart can ne’er be bought or sold— 

Howe’er it beats, it beats sincerely ; 

And, though it will not bend to gold, 

Twill love you long and leve you dearly. 

The Spanish girl that meets your love 

Ne’er taunts you with a mock denial, 

For every thought is bent to proye 
Her passion in the hour of trial. 
When thronging foemen menace Spain, 
e dares the deed and shares the 
And should her lover press the plain, 
She‘hurls the spear, her love’s avenger. 
And when; beneath the evening star, 
She mingles‘in the gay bolero, 
Or sings to her attuned guitar 
Of Christian knight or Moorish hero, 
Or counts her is with fairy hand 
Beneath the twinkling rays of Hesper, 
Or joins devotfon’s choral band, ; 
To chant the sweet and hallow’d vesper ;— 
in each her charms the heart mast move 
Of ali, who yenture to behold her; 
Then let not maids less fair reproye 
Because her bosom is not colder: 
Through many,a.clime’tis mine to roam 
Where many. a soft. and melting maid is, 
But'none abroad, and few at home, 

May match the dark-eyed girl of Cadiz.” 
Among the suppressions in former editions 
of the fourth canto is the following remarkable 
stanza: 

‘* If to forgive be heaping coals of fire— 
As God hath spoken+—on the heads of foes, 
Mine should be a voleano, and rise higher 
Than, o’er thie Titans crush’d, Olympus rose, 
Or Athos soars, or blazing Etna glows :— 
True, they,who stung were creeping things; but what 
‘Than serpent’s teeth inflicts with deadlier throes? 
The lion may be goaded by the gnat. 
Who ome slumberer’s blood ?— the eagle?—~no: ithe 


In a. note to the. third canto, we shave Sir 
Walter Scott’s personal description of -the 
poet. 

“ The: first and second, cantos | of Childe 
Harold’s Pilgrimage . produced, on ‘their aps 
pearance in 1812, an effect upon the public, at 
least equal to any work which has ——— with 
in this or, the last century, and placed at once 
upon Lord Byron’s head the garland for which 
other, men of genius have toiled Jong, and 
which they have gained late. .He was placed 
pre-eminent among’ the literary!men of: his 
country by general acclamation, It wasamidet 
such feelings of admiration that he entered the 
public stage, . Every thing in his. manner, per+ 
son, and. conversation, tended. to maintain the 
charm which his genius had flung around him 5 
and those admitted.to his conversation, ‘far 
from finding, that the inspired poet ‘sunk: into 
ordinary mortality, felt, themselves attached’ to 
him, not only, by many noble qualities, butoby 
the interest of a, mysterious, undefined, and 
almost painful curiosity..A\ countenance; ex. 
quisitely modelled. to the expression of feeling 
and. passion, and exhibiting the .remarkable 
contrast of very dark hair aud eye-brows, with 
light and,expressive eyes, presented to the phyx 
siognomist the most interesting subject for the 
exercise of, his art.;,.The predominating jex- 
pression was, that,of deep and habitual thought, 
which, gave way to the mest rapid play of fens 
tures when. he, engaged .in interesting diseus- 
sion; 80 that.a brother poet compared | shem: to 
the sculpture of a beautiful alabaster vase, only. 
seen to perfection, when lighted.upfromywithin. 
The flashes of mirth, gaiety,’imdigniation, or 
satirical dislike, ‘which’ frequetitly animated 
Lord Byron’s countenance, might, during an 
evening's. conversations; be mistaken, iby ® 
stranger, for the habitual expressiati, ‘so easily’ 
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features fora length of ‘time, and upon various 
ovcasions, both of rest and emotion, will a 
that' their proper lan was that of melan- 
choly.’ Sometimes shades of this gloom inter- 
rupted even his gayest and most happy mo- 
ments.”” 

Some beautiful touches of contemporary cri- 
tivism ‘are pracefully dispersed through the 
notes. We have room only for one or two. 
Of the stanzas in the third canto, descriptive 
of a thunder-storm, which the poet witnessed 
on the Lake of Geneva, Sir Walter ‘Scott ob- 
serves :— 

s* This is’ one of the most beautiful passages 
of the jioem.’ The’ fierce and fair delight’ of 
a‘thtinder-storm' is here described in verse al- 
most a8'Vitid ‘as its lightnings. The live thun- 
dex leaping among the rattling crags’—the 
voice of mountains, as if shouting to each 
otheriithe” plashing of the big rain—the 
gleaming of the wide lake, lighted like a phos- 
phoric sea— present a picture of sublime terror, 
yet-of-enjoyment, often attempted, but riever 
so°well; certainly hever better, brought out in 

oetry??'!)' 

A’ 'fac-simile' of the first draught of these re- 
markabilé ‘stanzas ‘we are promised in a future 
volume.’ "The ‘following splendid remarks, on 
the conéluding address to the Ocean, is from 
the pen of ‘Professor Wilson. 

+ Ft-was a thought worthy of the great spirit 
of Byron, after exhibiting to us ‘his pilgrim 
amidst’ all the’ most striking scenes of earthly 
grandetir and earthly decay,—after teaching 
us, like him, to sicken over the mutability, and 
vanity, and emptiness of human greatness, to 
conduct him’ and’ tis ‘at last to the borders of 
“the Great Deep.” It is there that we may 
perceive an image ‘of the awful and unchange- 
able ‘abyss’ of éternity, into whose bosom 80 
mucly has: suk, ’and'‘all shall one day sink, — 
of that eternity wherein the scorn and the con- 
tempt'of manj'and ‘thé melancholy of great, 
and’ the fretting’ of little minds, shall be at rest 
for ever.“ No one, but a true poet of man and 
of nature, would ‘have dared ‘to frame such a 
termination for such'a pilgrimage. The image 
of ‘the wanderer muy well’ be ‘associated, for a 
time, with ‘the ‘rock of Calpe, the shattered 
temples of Atheis, ‘or the gigantic fragments of 
Romie ¢ bit when we wish to think of this dark 
personification ‘asof a thitig which is, where 
cdn we’sd well’ imagine hit to have’ his daily 
haunt’as bythe roaritig of the waves? It was 
thas that Homer represented Achillés in his 
momente‘of' whigovernablé and iticonsolable' loss 
for(Putroclis$ it*was? thus ‘he chose to depict 
the! paternal déspair of Chriseus— 

BaD axsov raga Suva redvdraaccye Seauaens.”” 


The ‘tone and the: tetiper—the spirit of 
kindlingss; and at the’ same time of justice in 
which. the: poetry is: evidently edited, must be 
grateful in the highest degree to the relatives 
and personal friends ‘of Lord) Byron, and ‘ins 
duve{ them; we-trust, to step forward’ to render 
this, the. first, dnd: only ' uniform: edition of 
his,,works, as: coniplete as possible.* '“In' the 
view,.of Baecarach, on’ the *Rhine, ‘and ‘the 
Castle. of |St« Angeloy: Durne? has png 
outdone: his: usual ontdoitigs. ‘They: are 
exquisite. 





|e in ae this remark, we, take.the opport of 
noticing. the Papers by Lady, Blessington Do’ ihe 
— of yablication in ‘ottr con porary” the } 
onthly Mage zine ; where het) ladyship cietailp her remi- 
iscences fhe herd, and shaqwg hight his ea 
tactér, With ‘all the grace tact of which the polished 

Com Nighy Ante f ant adtomplished fehiaie te 


; 





i so‘hiappily was it formed for ther all ¥' 
thosé whe bata opportunity of studying ih 
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SE eo 
: if praise or profit come beside, they come as a| wicked queen for this gentle and innocent 
CM elolad Wik Varnctic Biehage By Surplus. I should be gratified and grateful ; \crenturé is one, Of coos beatiful redeeming 
Mrs. Jameson, author of the“ Diary of an - but I have not sought for them, nor worked | sachet one of those penetrating glances into 
Ennuyée,” “ Memoirsof FemaleSovereigns,” |!" them, . ie , the secret springs of natural and feminine 
&c. 2vols.8vo. ‘London, 1832. Saunders Effects of experience.‘ Long experience of feeling, which we find rx A in Shakspeate, 
and Otley. what is called ‘ the world,’ of the folly, dupli- Gertrude, who is not so wholly abandoned but 
: : ae city, shallowness, selfishness, which meet us at | that there remains within her heart some sense 
Wuart is the perfection of criticism? We/every turn, too soon unsettles our youthful of the virtue she has forfeited, seems to look 
should say, The discovery of the beautiful. !creed. If it only led to the knowledge of good | with a kind yet melancholy complacency on the 
Like ordinary life, it must have its ordinary | and evil, it were well; if it only taught us to lovely being she has destined for the bride of 
purposes, and its harsh and bitter parts; the despise the illusions, and retire from the plea- her son; and the scene in which she is intro. 
worthless has to be rejected, and the evil to be | sures of the world, it would be better. But it duced as scattering flowers on the grave of 
discerned ; such, indeed, is its usual and neces- | destroys our belief —it dims our perception of Ophelia, is one of those effects of contrast in 
sary employment: but it has its nobler use and! all abstract truth, virtue, and happiness; it | poetry, in character, and in feeling, at once 
its higher hour— and these are when we ehd turns life into a jest, and a very dull one too. natural and unexpected, which fill the eye, and 
on the favourite passage, and detect the hidden! It makes us indifferent to beauty, and incre- make the heart swell'and tremble within itself: 
beauty, that to which enthusiasm is the only dulous of goodness; it teaches us to consider '—like the nightingales singing in the grove of 
pioneer. He can know little of nature’s loveli- | self as the centre on which all actions turn, and the Furies, in Sophocles. Again, in the father 
ness who but casts a careless glance around, as | to which all motives are to be referred.” of Ophelia, the Lord Chamberlain Polonius,— 
he hurries along the beaten path: he only appre-| Ridicule‘ I abhor the spirit of ridicule— | the shrewd, wary, subtle, pompous, garrulous 
ciates who pauses to mark the variable light | I dread it and I despise it. I abhor it because old courtier—have we not the very man who 
and shadow, who sees the wild flowers in the it is in direct contradiction to the mild and would send his son into the world to see all, 
grass under his feet, who listens to the song of | serious spirit of Christianity; I fear it, because learn all it could teach of good and evil, but 
the wind among the leaves, and who links; we find that in every state of society in which | keep his only daughter as far as possible from 
with the objects around some charm of asso- it has prevailed as tg been, and has given the every taint of that world he knew so well? 
ciation or of sentiment... Even, as we enjoy tone to the manners and literature, it ste ‘So that when she is brought to the court, she 
nature, so should we enjoy a,great poet; we the moral degradation and approaching de-| seems, in her loveliness and perfect purity, like 
may be delighted, but we know nothing of him | struction of that society; and I despise it,!a seraph that had wandered out of bounds, 
on a first reading. We must be excited—we , because it is the usual resource of the shallow and yet breathed on earth the air of paradise. 
must be proud of his page—his words must be | and the base mind, and, when wielded by the) When her father and her brother find it neces. 
own, familiar before we. understand them or| strongest hand, with the purest intentions, an| sary to warn her simplicity, give her lessons 
m: to admire will teach us to, appreciate; inefficient means of good. The << of satire, of worldly wisdom, and instruct her ‘ to be 
and, as Wordsworth says, with equal truth and reversing the spirit of mercy which is twice|scanter of her maiden presence ;’ for that 
beauty,— blessed, seems to me twice accursed ;—evil in Hamlet’s vows of love ‘ but breathe like sancti- 
f Apa re mast love ore fo. na, those who indulge it evil to those who are fied and pious bonds, the better to beguile;’ 
: mal te bie tadirn D. the objects of it.’ | we feel at once that it comes too late: for from 
It is in this, spirit that, Mrs, Jameson has} Satire. —‘‘ Medon: 1 have pleasure in re-| the moment she appears on the scene amid the 
written. on Shakspeare:.. minding you that a female satirist by pro-|dark conflict of crime, and vengeance, and 
“ The Very music of his name’hes gone fession is yet an anomaly in the history of our! supernatural terrors, we know what must be 
Into her being, literature, as a female schismatic is yet un-|her destiny. Once, at Murano, I saw a dove 
She has chosen her subject, admirably —.the | known in the history of our religion. But to! caught in a t; perhaps it was young, 
female characters. in. Shakspeare, What a what do you attribute the number of satirical and either lacked strength of wing to reach its 
world of grace, passion, feeling, and thought, | women we meet. in society ?—Alda: Not to home, or the instinct which teaches to shun 
are im those creations ofa. mind which was as our nature; but to a state of society in which the brooding storm; but so it was—and I 
beautiful in its delineation of woman, as it was the levelling spirit of persiflage has been long| watched it, pitying, as it flitted, poor bird! 
powerful in that of man! Most, exquisitely a fashion, and, above all, to a perverse edu-| hither and thither, with its silver pinions shin- 
has the task (if task we may call such a labour | cation which fosters it. Women, generally |ing against the black thunder-cloud, till, after 
of love) been performed; for even, the most speaking, are by nature too much subjected to|a few giddy whirls, it fell blinded, affrighted, 
rfect picture may have a new and lovely | suffering in many forms—have too much of | and bewildered, into the turbid wave beneath, 
ht thrown upon it; and we. learn best its faucy and sensibility, and too much of that) and was swallowed up for ever. It reminded 
effect by knowing how it has worked upon the faculty which some philosophers call venera-|me then of the fate of Ophelia ; and now when 
gifted mind and vivid imagination. Nothing tion, to be naturally satirical. I have known) I think of her, I see again before me that poor 
can be finer than the tact with which Mrs. but one woman eminently gifted in mind and/dove, beating with weary wing, bewildered 
Jameson enters into the infinite varieties of person, who is also distinguished for powers of| amid the storm. It is the helplessness of 
feminine charact thing more delicate than 











satire as bold as merciless; and she is such a| Ophelia, arising merely from her innocence, 


the discrimination with which she marks the | compound of all that nature can give of good, | and pictured without any indication of weak- 


boundaries of feeling; and there is a lofty|and all that society can teach of evil—|ness, which melts us with such profound pity. 


purity, a generous warmth, which pervades the 
whole work, and gives a singular truth-like 
life to its delineations. Women, from narrow 
circumstance and peculiar position, are too 
little alive to their general elevation :— now, a 
book like this, so calculated to raise and to 
elevate, is common cause, and the moral beauty 
of the individual will find readiest belief from 
the admirer who advocates the excellence of 
the whole. These pages are in reality a beau- 
tiful and touching commentary on the heart 
and mind of woman. Will our readers excuse 
our being critical, and join with us in being 
charmed by the following passages ? 


Medon: That she reminds us of the dragon of | Ophelia is so young, that neither her mind nor 
old, which was generated between the sun-| her person have attained maturity ; she is not 
beams from heaven and the slime of earth ?—| aware of the nature of her own feelings ; they 
Alda: No such thing. Rather of the pow-!are prematurely developed in their full force 
erful and beautiful fairy Melusina, who had before she has strength to bear them, and love 
every talent and every charm under heaven ;|and grief together rend and shatter the frail 
but once in so many hours was fated to be- texture of her existence, like the burning fluid 
come a serpent.’’ | poured into a crystal vase. She says very little, 

Nice distinction. —‘* A woman’s affections, ' and what she does say seems rather intended 
however strong, are sentiments when they to hide than to reveal the emotions of her 
run smooth; and become passions only when heart ; yet in those few words we are made . 
opposed.” ‘perfectly acquainted with her character, sl 

Ophelia appears to us as delicately sketched with what is passing in her mind, as if she hai 
as any of Sir Thomas Lawrence’s most exqui- thrown forth her soul with all the glowing 


eloquence of Juliet. Passion with J uliet seems 


Motives to write.—** This little book was| site drawings. say ainda’ 
as dwe 


undertaken without a thought. of fame or| ‘ The situation of Ophelia in the story is innate, a part of her being, : > 
money: out of the fulness of my own heart| that of a young girl, who, at an early age, is gathered lightning in the cloud ; and we ap 
aud soul have I written it. In the pleasure it} brought from a life of privacy into the circle of fancy her but with the dark splendid = bebe 
has given me, in the new and various views ef|a court—a court such as we read of in those| Titian-like complexion of the south. While m 

nature. it has opened to me, in the| early times, at once rude, magnificent, and! Ophelia we recognise as distinctly the ero g 
beautiful and soothing images it bas placed|corrupted. She is placed immediately about fair-haired, blue-eyed daughter of the 3 brs 
before me, inthe exercise and improvement of | the of the queen, and is apparently whose heart seems to vibrate to the Forel 
my own faculties, F have already been repaid : | her favourite attendant. "The affection of the| she has inspired, more conscious of being 
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of loving: and yét, alas 
o depths of her young heart, far more than 
she is loved. * * . |which bring “them together. 

« The love of Ophelia, which she never once rope about two inches in circumference, which 


confesses, is like a secret which we have stolen was partly wound about a cylinder four inches 
from ber, and which ought to die upon our in diameter, having fastened the other end of 


hearts as. upon her own, Her sorrow asks not it to straps that went over his shoulder. 9. 


words, but tears; and her madness has precisely Dr. Desaguliers saw him lift a rolling-stone of 


the same effect that would be produced by the about 800 Ibs, weight, with his hands only, 


Oving in thé /the titiscles which separate the arms” horivon< 
| tally from each other are not so strong a8 those 
8. He broke a 


It consisted Of 4 sthall coach, which was drawn 
by two horses, and which contained the figure 
of a lady within, with a footman and page 
behind. When this machine was placed at 
the extremity of a table of the proper size, the 
coachman smacked his whip, and the horses 
instantly set off, moving their legs in a natural 
manner, and drawing the coach after them: 
when the coach reached the opposite edge of 


Je of real insanity if brought before us: standing in a frame above it, and taking hold of | the table, it turned sharply at a right angle, 


we feel inclined to turn away, and veil our eyes a frame fastened to it. Hence Dr. Desaguliers 

in reverential pity and too painful sympathy.” | gives the following relative view of the strengths 
We cannot do more than allude to some very | of individuals : 

original remarks on Hamlet’s character; and Strength of the weakest men . . 

just enumerate Portia, Juliet, Imogene, and | ae of very strong men . 

lady Macbeth, as being admirable in percep- | trength of Topham 

tion, and beautiful in expression. The vignettes | The weight of Topham was about 200.” 

are pretty and fanciful, the production of the, The following is also curious :— 

accomplished author, whom we most cordially; ‘ One of the most remarkable and inex- 

commend and congratulate: she is worthy to | plicable experiments relative to the strength of 


125 lbs, 


be priestess even at the immortal shrine of the human frame, which you have yourself 


| seen and admired, is that in which a heavy man 
| is raised with the greatest facility, when he is 
|lifted up the instant that his own lungs and 
The Family Library, No. XXXIII. Letters | those of the persons who raise him are inflated 
on Natural Magic. By Sir David Brewster, | with air. ‘This experitient was, I believe, first 
K.H., &c. &c. London, 1832. Murray. | shewn in England a few years ago by Major 


Shakspeare. 





Or the Family Library, which is announced | H., who saw it performed in a large party at 
for completion in three more Numbers, this is Venice, under the direction of an officer of the 


S| 


avery fitting and instructive portion. American navy. As Major H. performed it 
David Brewster, than whom for philosophical | more than once in my presence, I shall describe 
attainments few men could be found more able | a8 nearly as possible the method which he pre- 
wexpound and explain by science the multitude | scribed. ‘The heaviest person in the party lies 
of circumstances which, in darker ages, passed | down upon two chairs, his legs being supported 
for magic and. supernatural appearances, has | by the one and his back by the other. Four 
here performed that task as it was to be ex-, persons, one at each leg, and ore at each 
pected. at his hands. From acoustics, hydro. | shoulder, then try to raise him, and they find 
statics, mechanics, optics, chemistry, &c. &c., | his dead weight to be very great, from the dif- 
he has shewn how in former times the decep-|ficulty they experience in supporting him. 
tions of state-craft and priest-craft could be | When he is replaced in the chair, each of the 
aud were performed; and also how spectral /four persons takes hold of the body as before, 


|and proceeded along the adjacent edge. As 
soon as it arrived opposite the place where 
the king sat, it stopped; the page descended, 
and opened the coach-door ; the lady alighted, 
and with a curtsy presentéd a petition which 
she held in her hand to the king. After wait- 
ing some time, she again curtsied and 're-en- 
tered the carriage. e closed the door, 
and having resumed his plate behind, the 
coachman whipped his horses and drove on. 
The footman, who had previously alighted, ran 
after the carriage, and jumped up behind into 
his former place. Not content with imitating 
the movements of animals, the mechanical 
genius of the 17th and 18th centuries ventured 
to perform by wheels and pinions the functions 
of vitality. We are informed by M. Lobat, 
that General mes, & French officer who 
defended the colony of St. Christophers against 
the English forces, constructed a peacock, 
which could walk about as if alive, pick up 
grains of corn from the ground, digest them as 
if they had been submitted to the action of the 
stomach, and afterwards discharge them in an 
altered form. Degennes is said to have in- 
vented various machines of great use in navi- 
gueion and gunnery, and to have constructed 

locks without weights or springs, The auto- 
maton of Degennes probably suggested to M. 
Vaucanson the idéa of constructing his cele- 
brated duck, which excited so much interest 








illusions, extraordinary natural phenomena, |and the person to be lifted gives two signals by | throughout Europe, and which was perhaps 
and tricks of every kind, have throughout per- | clapping his hands. At the first signal he him- | the most wonderful piece of mechanism that 
plexed mankind. Most of these subjects are | self and the four lifters begin to draw a long|was ever made. Vaucanson’s duck exactly 
illustrated by cuts, which place them beyond | and full breath; and when the inhalation is | resembled the living animal in size and appear. 
out reach for extract ; and we must therefore | completed, or the lungs filled, the second signal | ance. It executed accurately all its movements 
betontent with a general tribute of our praise is given for raising the person frém the chait./and gestures; it ate and drank with avidity, 
for the ingenious and useful manner in which | To his own surprise and that of his bearers, he | performed all the quick motions of the head 
the work is executed, and one or two selections | rises with the greatest facility, as if he wéte and throat which are peculiar to the living 
for the sake of themselves. The following feats|no heavier than a feather. On several occa-| animal; and, like it, it muddled the water 
of real human strength relate to one Thomas| sions I have observed, that when one of the | which it drank with its bill. It produced also 
Topham, about 31 years of age, 5 feet 10 inches | bearers performs his part ill, by making the in- | the sound of quacking in the most natural 
high, and who exhibited about a century ago. | halation out of time, the part of the body which |manner. In the anatomical structure of the 
“1, Having rubbed his fingers with coal-| he tries to raise is left as it were behind. As \duck, the artist exhibited the highest skill. 
ashes to keep them from slipping, he rolled up| you have repeatedly seen this experiment, and Every bone in the real duck bad its repre- 
avery strong and large pewter-plate. 2. Having | have performed the part both of the load and sentative in the automaton, and its wings were 
id seven or eight short and strong pieces of | of the bearer, you can testify how remarkable | anatomically exact. Every cavity, apophysis, 
tobaceo-pipe on. the first and third finger, he | the effects appear to all parties, and how com-jand chrvature, ‘was imitated, and each bone 
broke them by the force of his middle finger. | plete is the conviction, either that the load has executed its proper movements. When ‘corn 
3. He broke the bowl of a strong tobacco-pipe been lightened, or the bearer strengthened by | was thrown down before it, the duck stretched 
placed between his first and third finger, by | the prescribed process. At Venice the éxperi- | oat its neck to pick it wp, it swallowed it, 
pressing his’ fingers together sideways. 4.|ment was performéd in @ much more imposing digested it, ‘and discharged it in a digested 
aving thrust such another bowl under his|manner. The heaviest man in the party was | condition. process of digestion was ef- 
Satter, his legs being bent, he broke it to pieces | raised and sustained upon the points'of the fore- | fected by chemical solution, and not by tritura- 
y the tendons of his hams, without altering fingers of six persons. Major H. declared that tion, and the food digested in the stomach was 
the bending of his leg. 5. He lifted with his| the experiment would not succeed if the person conveyed away by tubes to the place of its. dis- 
teeth, and held in a horizontal position for a) lifted were placed upon a board, and the strength chargé. The automata of Vaucanson were 
considerable time, a table six feet long, with | of the individuals applied to the board. He imitated by‘one Du Moulin, a silversmith, who 
half a hundred weight hanging at the end of it.' conceived it necessary that the bearers should travelled with them through Germany in 1752, 
The feet of the table rested against his knees. | communicate directly with the body to be raised. and who died at Moscow in 1765. Beckmann 
6. Holding in his right hand an iron kitchen-| I have not had an opportunity of making any informs us that he saw several of them after 
Poker, three feet long and three inches round,! experiments relative to these curious facts; the machinery had been deranged; but that 
sttuck upon his bare left-arm, between the | but whether the general effect is an illusion, | the artificial duck, which he regarded as the 
tow and the wrist, till he bent the poker | or the result of known or of new principles, | most ingénieus, was still able to eat, drink, 
nearly to.a right angle. 7. Taking a similar | the subject merits a careful investigation.” jand move. Its ribs, which were made of wire, 
poker, and holding the ends of it in his hands,| Of pieces of wonderful mechanism, we have | were covered with duck’s feathers, and the 
and the middie against, the back of his. neck,| the Invisible Girl and the Automaton Chess- | motion was communicated through the feet. of 
t both ends of it together before him, | Player described. The annexed is another | the duck by means of a cylinder and fine chains 
he then pulled it almost straight again.|neat specimen, and “was made ‘by M. Camus | like that of a watch.” 


and 
This last feat was the most difficult, because | for the amusement of Louis XIV. when achild.| ‘The stories of clever inventions are possessed 
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of-much-interest; and the whole’volume ‘isan 
excellent sample of philosophy in sport. 





The Natural Son. 12mo. pp. 80. London, 1832. 
Simpkin and Marshall. 


T'nrs, it seems, is an experimental canto, with 
a very pretty female portrait and a beautiful 
vignette ; and the writer promises to continue 
his poem at intervals, in the same style, should 
it “engage the attention of the reviewers.’’ 
As one of the clique, he has our immediate 
attention; for-his production, together with 
many. faults and blemishes, displays very con- 
siderable: talent. It is, in short, one of the 
best approaches to Byron we'have seen. .The 
story, as far as we have gathered, is a love- 
affair between the natural son of a Lord Glen- 
yle (said, to be founded on recent facts) and 
irce, the nom de guerre of the fair who flou- 
rishes on the frontispiece. 
We quote the death of Glengyle. 
** By his side, 
A kneeling matron clasped the chilly hand, 
Now wan and lifeless, shrunken up and dried, 
Unconscious of the pressure: life’s last sand 
Had ebbed ito the grave’s eternal tide ; 
Oh! there is something terrible and dread 
When mothers gaze upon their first-born dead. 
The mourner looked upon the faded face, 
Thrill’d with an awe, fearful and undefined : 
The frame was shorn of that celestial grace 
pice the brow and stores the mind 
With light that is eternal: who can trace 
Thedying flash, that leaves the flesh behind, 
When from iis mortal. tenement of clay 
The beam immortal bursts, and darts away ?” 


* Then we find “lyre” and ‘* Maria” for 
rhymes, and * drawn,” “unshorn ;’’ and the 
expression ‘ brake their salt,” which we do 
not understand ; and .‘‘ to darkle,’’ another 
unintelligibility, and * wander” and “ condor,” 
and ** Cramer” and “charmer,” and, “ re- 
turned” and “ turned,” and ‘a number of such 
blots, which, without noticing farther, we pass 
for a second quotation of the better kind. The 
natural son leaves a protector he had found, 
and determines to make his own way in the 
world. 


«« The sire’s proud piste rushed. into his cheek, 
And his lip trembled when he tried to speak. 
‘ Father,” he said, and took the pastor’s hand, 
And pressed it for a moment to his lips: 
* The camel travels o’er the burning sand, 
And in the springless desert seldom sips 
The quenching water-drops: swiftly for land, 
Through stormy seasons, steer the es ships; 
And both the camel and the schooners glide 
Safe o’er the dreary desert and the tide. 
* An unseen Spirit, limitless in power, 
—— guard upon the meanest creature's life : 
T 's not a leaf can fall, or fade a flower, 
There never warrior perished in the strife, 
Or sea-boy on the deep—until the hour 
Predestined for their doom, was lapsed and rife : 
The ravens did for good Elishacater, 
Who trusted, in his need, to his Creator, 
“T hear, at dead of night, a battle-cry, 
Of «Onward, onward to the field !’"—the voice 
Commands me in my dreams, I know not why. 
Yet ever was a soldier’s life my choice; 
And knit by nature for the struggle, L 
Can ne'er, like Cocker, check a |: 
But much prefer the sabre and the tr! 
To money-getting, fraud-like, by the figure.’ 
The curate shook his head—but answered not 
As one in anger.—‘ The police,’ he said, 
* Have democratic laurels newly got— 
g And they are Romicalliteny bred :— 
UW » George, ac » yout 
ne peal S week will farn ish daily bread ; 
Besides, thou hasta ion from the peer--- 
Like him of Ross---of * forty pounds a year.’’ 
They parted---promising to meet again 
In the metropolis betimes together: 
But human projects oft are rendered vain, 
By intervening chance ;---Fate cut the tether 
Of the gray curate’s life;-—and thus the twain, 
Like trading vessels, sundered in rough weather, 
} ad for weeks rode out the ocean’s roar, 


invoice; 

er 

your lot--- 
And our hero becomes a sergeant in the new 


police; having first, in his journey to town, 








raised the flame of love in a young lady, to 
whose uncle he afterwards becomes secretary. 
And here we, and the canto, stop. There are 
some sweet single lines, and some bombast ; but 
evidence of poetry throughout, marred by occa- 
sional bad taste. 








Stocqueler’s Pilgrimage in Khuzistin, &c. 
[Second Notice: conclusion.] 
AGREEABLY to our promise we return to give 
a page, finale, to this publication. After pass- 
ing so barrenly through the far east of Persia, 
Mr. S. (who was, we believe, the editor of a 
Bombay newspaper, and therefore a practised 

writer) says — 

“ The reader, if he wishes for a description 
of Isfahan, must consult the valuable and ela- 
borate works of Chardin, Porter, Malcolm, 
Ouseley, and others. I can speak of nothing 
that the lovers of oriental splendour delight to 
hear. Every thing, to my perception, spoke 
of misgovernment, poverty, and oppression. 
Ruined caravanserais, decaying mosques, de- 
serted palaces, empty shops— these are now 
the characteristics of this once famous metro- 
polis. Nature, I suspect, is not less bountiful 
than erst she was, for the bazaars are still 
abundantly supplied with the richest fruits and 
vegetables; but the hand of industry and the 
lights of science are wanting to control her 
luxuriance. Noxious vegetation now spreads 
itself unchecked over the fairest gardens, and 
while it affects the salubrity of the city, must 
sooner or later poison the soil, and obstruct the 
growth of useful products. The condition of 
the Armenian colony of Julfa, which has at- 
tracted the attention of former travellers, and 
excited their regrets, did not altogether escape 
my observation; and I am happy to be able to 
say, that. there seems to be.grounds for hoping 
that the industrious Christian community in- 
habiting this district ‘will ere long see better 
days. The Persians seem to think that they 
have done their worst towards these people, or 
possibly they apprehend that Abbas Meerza, 
who it is expected will fix his residence at 
Isfahan on his accession to the throne, and 
who is notoriously favourable to the Armenians, 
will retaliate the ‘ woes and pains’ of oppression 
upon those who may be rash enough to tempt 
his vengeance. In addition to this consider- 
ation, the Mussulmans begin to discover, that 
as long as they rob the industrious artisan and 
speculative trader of the fruits of his ingenuity 
and enterprise, they check all temptation to 
honest labour, and thus deprive themselves of 
those comforts and luxuries of life, which they 
are too indolent or ignorant to procure by their 
own exertions. Education — education of a 
wholesome character too—is also doing some- 
thing towards ameliorating the condition of the 
Armenians at Julfa. The Rev. Joseph Wolff 
promised a great deal on his visit, but to this 
moment Isfahan owes as little to his missionary 
efforts as Bushire, Bussorah, or any other town 
where he professed zeal for the welfare of the 
human race. A school has therefore been 
established pending the performance of Mr. 
Wolff’s promises, and under all circumstances 
is making very considerable advances. It had 
been instituted about a month previous to my 
arrival, by a Mr. Mesroop David, a young Ar- 
menian, who had received his education at 
Bishop’s College, Calcutta, and who had there 
distinguished himself by a translation into the 
Armenian tongue of Heber’s ‘ Palestine.’ He 
had returned to Isfahan, after an absence of 
nine years, on his way to Erivan, his native 
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nity to remain, and afford instruction. to the 
youth of the colony. As far as resorting to his 
institution could be considered as encouragin 
his labours, Mr. David had no ground of com. 
plaint. He had upwards of one hundred and 
sixty scholars when I reached Isfahan, and 
numbered amongst them several ‘ children of 
a larger growth ’— priests who had learned to 
perform divine service by rote, but who were 
totally ignorant of the history and. principles 
of their religion. Money was, however, want. 
ing to render this interesting establishment 
efficient. The united subscriptions of the poor 
inhabitants of Julfa did not exceed five tomauns 
and a half per mensem, which was barely 
sufficient to furnish Mr, David with two mo. 
derate meals per day, far less to supply pens 
and paper, and other means and appliances of 
instruction. He seemed nevertheless y 
zealous in his undertaking, and cheerfully ap. 
propriated his private property to its effectual 
accomplishment. To spare him this sacrifice 
I addressed the resident at Bushire, begging 
that part of the sum subscribed at Mr. Wolff’s 
suggestion for the benefit of the Christians 
there, might be applied to Mr. David’s pur. 
poses, and I shall be rejoiced to find that the 
suggestion has been acceded to. The money 
could not be better disposed of. But it is not 
to be expected, notwithstanding the pause in 
Moslem persecution which the Armenians now 
enjoy, that these latter can readily return to 
the zealous pursuit of those avocations which 
formerly brought them so much wealth. They 
must have some security in the permanent esta- 
blishment of a liberal and rational government, 
that their hives of honey will not again be 
rifled by the drones who infest their neighbour- 
hood. Until then, Julfa will not make very 
rapid advances in the road to prosperity, but 
will continue a mere receptacle for indolence 
and priestcraft. The present population of 
Julfa may be estimated at about two hundred 
and forty families, or nearly three thousand 
persons ; and to supply their spiritual necessities 
there is an enormous proportion of bishops and 
priests. There are likewise a monastery anda 
nunnery here, both of which are yery well 
supported. I was permitted to visit the nun- 
nery, and there saw twenty-four heavy ancient 
dames, mortifying themselves in coarse blue 
cloth, close cells, and condiments. The lady 
abbess and her deputy received me very politely, 
and treated me to sweetmeats and anisette of 
their own making. They then led me to the 
chapel, the garden, and the galleries of the 
nunnery, in all of which I encountered fair 
devotees, muffled up to the nose, after the 
fashion of the Armenian ladies, and engaged 
in the various operations of sock -knitting, 
smoking, and praying. Poverty and dirt were 
the distinguishing features of the whole esta- 
blishment.” 

Between Isfahan and Tabreez, the author 
also deviated somewhat from the common 
route; but he supplies us with nothing to 
quote. Nor are we tempted, when beyond the 
latter place, to fill our paper with a droll, quast 
a learned, disquisition on the part of Noab’s ark 
where the window was, and the exact spot 
where the vessel took the ground on Mount 
Ararat: and so, having nothing new about 
the Khoords on the way to Trebisond, we 
dismiss Vol. first, and need make very short 
work with Vol. second. . In it the author re 
commends the establishment of English = 
merce, on an enlarged scale, with Arzerouman 
Trebisond, through which he thinks our manu- 
factures might have a great market, and supet- 

merchandise from Russa, 





town ; but was entreated by the Julfa commu. 
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Germany,’ and’ Italy. ‘The trade, he ‘stated, | the unaffected homage of loye and 


hasvinereased within the last two years. 

Having’ landed at Odessa, Mr. S. set his 
face homeward vid Brody, Lemberg, Lintz, &c. 
and atthe latter place spent some days with the 
Polish chief Skyrznecki, (so he spells it, putting 
the'y, we know not wherefore, three letters. in 
advance of its trué position) of whom he speaks 
in terms'of warm admiration, and gives the de- 
tails of his escape from Warsaw. 

At Lemberg we are’ told; ‘“* Seven hundred 
Polish officers occupied all the hotels and lodg- 
ing-houises ; ‘and, by their’ consumption of the 
necessaries of life, produced a sensible‘effect in 
theprices’ of ‘provisions. They atoned, how- 
ever, for the burden their presence imposed on 
the: community by the amenity of their man.. 
ners; and the spirit ‘of gaiety they diffused 
throughout’ The neutrality of the Austrian 
government offered no check to the sympathy 
of the Gallicians, and a delicious owbZi of past 
misfortune was sought in perpetual mirth.” 

This is more creditable to the humanity of 
Austria than we have been accustomed to read 
in our newspapers; but Mr. S. does describe 
the Austrians, with all the constitutional faults 
in their government, as the happiest peoplé on 
the earth. Even in Prussia, notwithstanding 
its military development, the people are well fed 
and contented; and in Holland they were quiet 
and abundantly provided for; only “‘ there was 
a little political excitement at this time [a few 
months since], owing to the Belyiv question, 
andthe Dutch looked on each Englishman as a 
member of a busy, meddling nation, that would 
not allow them to adjust their own affairs.”’ 

We shall now conclude with three or four 
very short extracts, 

Vienna. —“* Here’and there chance threw 
me into the society of’ grave ‘and intelli- 
gent individuals, arid from them T learnt that 
the emperor is adored ; that his éldest’son Fer- 
dinand, the king of Hungary, is detested ; that 
thedeath of the former will ‘be the signal for 
the deposition of the latter ;' and that Hungary 
tries‘aloud for independence. 'T learnt nothing 
inthe’subsequent part’ of my journey to inva- 
lidate this interpretation of the state of public 
opinion.’ ‘The Duke of Reichstadt is not po- 
pular in Austria. The upper classes complain 
of his*temper, the middle ranks ‘dislike his 
iteur, and the soldiers murmur at his se- 
verity.” 

Anecdote of the Archduke Constantine: from 
Skyrenecki.* T solicited the general for some 
iifurmation as-to the conditibn of the Polish 
amy when the war broke out, He told me 
that noarmy in ‘the world was in so high a 
state of discipline. ‘Ah!’ added he, ‘ Con- 
stantine little knew what a rod he was prepar- 
mg'tor Russia when he trained his Polish war- 
nors. We owe him gratitude and hatred both. 
aed not heard how the soldier overcame 

®politivian when he read of our doings in the 
field? <Ha!’ he exclaimed, ‘those are my 
men: J taught them.’ ” 

Anecdote of the late K ing’s visit to Hanover, 
torthose who can believe it, which we cannot.— 
The ancient splendour of Herrn-Hausen and 
moden were, in fancy, seen to revive : 
numberless parties on a liberal and elegant 
tale were arranged; and when his majesty 
wis arinounced to be within a few miles of the 
town, the whole community with one accord 
on out’ to'meet him, “In ‘thé’ entire course 

is ‘splendid reign Georgé the Fourth’ was 
hever ‘honouted by :so tinequivocal’ a mark of 

People’s Mee " But ened Was it ac- 

2° By a ‘cold, ‘repulsive, and un- 
Bracions ireoby an utter disregard of 


| 





giving people, and readily seeking an excuse 





eee een 


loyalty. , His | 
late majesty shut himself up in the old electgnal 
country house at 2 emg Al and, except- | 
ing when he dined ,with the viceroy, and ex-| 
hibited himself for a few seconds at a window | 
of his residence on the occasion of a féte in the 
garden, “the Hanoverians were never blessed 
with a sight of their sovereign. The impoélicy 
of this proceeding was manifest in the disgust 
which for a long time possessed the whole king- 


dom ; but the Germans are an indulgent, for- 


| 


or the king in his reported indisposition,.en- 
deayour to forget the offence put, upon: their 
zeal, in-hopes of more consideration from; his 
present majesty, whenever he may. favour them | 
with a visit.” 

We will venture to contradict this story,.on 
the strength of every, account, relating, :to, his 
Majesty’s visit to Hanover, which has yet, met 
the public eye, 

The Euphrates. —“* I understand, a ‘highly | 
intélligent officer of the British artillery, who| 
has been engaged in surveying the Euphrates, | 
has invented a boat adapted to the nayigation | 
of the rivers ‘Tigris and Euphrates,’’ 











Familiar Lessons on the Use of the Globes: By| 
Laura ,Phillips,,. Small 4to. pp. 46.) Sher-| 
wood and Co.; , Hailes; Cary. 

A NICE, and easy little book of question and | 

answer, well, adapted for tuition, It is»the| 

production, of a daughter (if we re not! mis-| 
taken) of Sir R. Phillips, and; shews that the 
predilection for, disseminating instruction chas 
descended in, the female Jine, \Akeyiis pro- 

mised. to the, problems and questions:.: Miss P., 

we see, from, the, title-page, superintends-a 

school which she has, conmenced at: Brompton. 





The Devotional Letters, &¢. of Dr. Doddridge. 
i2mo.-pp. 349.» London, J? Gilbert ; Ren- 
shaw’; Jones and Co. 

ANOTHER convenient though fragmental pnb- 

lication from the writings of the’ celebrated 

Dr. Doddridge, which have becéme common 

publishing property. These compositions are 

too well known to stand in need of our ¢om- 
mendation. 
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It Paradiso Perduto di Milton, riportato 
versi Italiani da Guido Sorelli da Firenze. 
Terza edizione, rivista, coretta, e Toscana- 


in 


mente accentuata.'’ 8vo. Loiidra. 

ray 3) Dulau e'Co. 
Ir is some yeats sincé Sorelli’s translation of 
the Paradise Lost’ was very favourably , re- 
ceived ‘by the world’ and by scholars of taste 
and judgment. But if that publication de- 
served so well (which in truth it did), we can 
safely declare that the present is infinitely im- 
proved. A better atqhaintance with the idiom 
of the English language has enabled the author 
to do much for his very difficult task ; and;he 
has finally rendered our great epic poet into 
choice, ‘polished, and elegant Ttalian. 


J. Mur- 





Sermons preached before the University of Oxr- 
ford. By the Rey, Ed. Burton, D,D,,,Re- 
gius Professor of Divinity, &c.. 8¥0,.pp- 145. 
Lond. 1832, Rivingtons; Oxford, Pavkex, 

To a body of sound divinity, according, to, the 

tenets of the established eburchy this yokume’ 

adds a fine feeling of true charity,,.and,thefair 
construction of other jen’s, opinions... ds as 
strenuous and direct in the cause,jn, which the 


author believes; but yet tempered with, so} 


much discretion and, candous, that,every -Chais- 





tian sect may réad it with profit. 


Fortune:¥itmting: \ By the ‘Author of *“Wo- 
_.man’s Love.?.3-vols. 12mo.—London,- 1832. 
Colburn, and Bentleys < | 
THERE is./some Hmusing ¢aricature in these 
pages, which, however, doe not call for criticism. 
They have no,.pretensions -beyond, the amuse- 
ment of an. idle .hour;.and; those who like 
plearens exaggeration, though ,occasionally a 
ittle, over-daubed, will,find sueh supplied in 
Fortune-d1unting. 
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Eilustrations\ of \Politieal’ Economy, ‘No. VI. : 
Weatiand\Woe in. Garvelovk. ° By ‘Harriet 
Martineauy » Liondon, 1832. - ‘Fox: 


When we say that ‘this work’ continties as it 


conimnenced? we five'it the Hiphést praise. “The 
preserit‘number sets forth the evil of imprudent 
mutringés? ‘the ‘retéssity OF foresight, and, the 
consequences, of fluctuation’ in demand, and 
supply. It fs an’imperativé ‘duty on the intel- 
ligent te’midke ‘these volumes generally known: 
distribute, them. among the lower. classes, and 
leave the simple: yet great truths ‘they, incul- 
cate to make sheir awn way. Miss, Martineau’s 
plan :of:instruction: is .as.excellent as it is ori- 


| ginal, and:\canmot be too universally diffused 


for general benefi 
ARTS. AND SCIENCES. 
CELESTIAL PHENOMENA FOR AUGUST. 
224.16" 54™__the Sun enters, Virgo. 
Lunar, Phases and Conjunctionse 


t. 





uarter‘in ‘Libra 
oot in) Caprivornus 
© Last, Quarterin Laurus, py - «> 33 
@ New. Moon in Leos -+-++++ +++ 25,9 


The Moon will be,in conjunction with 


> Pirst 
O Full 


Uranus in Capricornus 
JSepiter in Pisces ++. ss. +05 
Marsin Aries, + 
Venus in Leo .»:.++ 

Satarn m ‘Leo 

Mercury in Virgo 

14 1 Meret ryin conjunction With ¢ Leonis : 
differenté ‘of latitude 4”. 24_-descending node. 
114i ‘don jilgetion with Saturn, ..124-—great- 
est elongation: {27° 26’): as’an ‘evening star. 
26—starionaty. 

144/9"_-Venus,in conjunction with Regulus. 
21¢__gredtest north latitude. | 264—in conjunc- 
tion with “}'Leonis : ‘difference of latitude 4’. 
304 19__with Saturn: differerice of declination 
32’. The,phanet: Venus is now an evening star, 
but toomear the Sun for’ satisfactory observa- 
tiODs bas bos :, 

3¢ Oh 15m 10 Mars'in quadtature. | This pla- 
net will become increasingly splendid as a morn- 
ing star during thé autumnal months. 

Tha: steroids.—V esta and Juno are too near 
the Sun to'be'visible. | 304 Pallas in the ver- 
nal equinoctial point. .4°— Ceres 24° north of 
Menkar in the constellation Cetus. 

Jupiter: will continue the brilliant ornament 
of the evening sky during the fall of the year. 
It rises this month, near: the eastern point of 
the horizon, at the following times respectively: 
1-9] BitiL_7 34 Fe Q7m_95% 7h Adm, 

Eclipses of the Satellites, 
H 


D. 
First Satellite, immetsion ++ z 
4 


ee 


21 
23 
mm 

2 


Second Satellite 444 « «yee 
27 


Third Satellite 
24dde Saturn th: sonjinetion with ¢ Leonis : 
ditferenceyof latitude 10% .The xing of Saturn 
is rapidly disappearing to the Earth. 23! 





major axis ofthe’ fifig BOOS} aiMor axis of 
the ring 1”-29o0 1040) 
84 17>—Uranns,in opposition, 


The eomet of Biela is a i the’ter- 
restrial orbit. Its position in the ea y also 


ear. of 
the month will. be: above the head ries, 
progressing towards Perseus ; its distance, how- 
ever, will be too great and the illuminated 
atmosphere of the brief night of summer too 


werful, to admit of its being isible. 
ye Tt Banxen, 








LITERARY AND LEARNED, 
LONDON UNIVERSITY, 

A FORTNIGHT we recorded the first 
award of prizes at the King’s College :. wé/have 
now the pleasure to describe a-similar, thotigh 
not a first, distribution at the University of 
London, on Saturday, the 14th, whenthe Bishop 
of Chichester presided. ; . 

Mr. Malden, the Greek professor, read.an 
account of the state of the Institution, and 
dwelt upon the exertions which had been 
made by their successors to overcome. the, diffi- 
culties occasioned by the late schism amop 
the professors, and the retirement of a partion 
of that body. The report farther noticed that 
the professors ‘were henceforward to Ve forhied 
into a senate, Which should act im concert with 
the couneil elected out of the ‘proprictary, ‘in 
pe ee all the objects ofthe Institution. 

t also alluded to the’ junior school, consisting 

of 139 pupils, many of whom would, iif due 
coursé' ‘of’ tiiné, putsue theif more;mature stu- 
dies in the parent University.® #! 1:9: 

Prizes of handsomely. bound books were then 
distributed as follow + , 

Greek. — Senior first prize, Mr..A..C. lens 
Sette pe wear ee 
mR + 

Latin. A, C. ize, 
wi-caeeci Mis Gomer meen 
Mr. J. Batten + juniot class, Mr. J. Laitison and Mr. J. 
Thompson, 

lathematics.—Senior class, Mr. Aldam; second class, 
second division, Mr. C. Mr H. Cole; first class, 
second division, Mr. J. Uwins, Mr. R. Br 3; Second 
class, first division, Mr. T. Wa » Mt. N. Worhum ; 
om casey firet division, Mr. 5. Spalding, ode Beit. 

Natu: nem NAT. 's » W, Ohi ? 
octet eeaer Mie A Si 

“Wook. Examinations; Mr,d. Woolley, 
Re ay eres 
e eld any examination, but w - 
ish one in | 
fete le, mah Wiener 


» 40wns 5 r 
Prize Essay in junior English Glass, Mr. S.Phitfi pS . 
Ba df whecker Me 38 ATT 


vench.—Mr. 
Law.—-Mr, Harden, Mz, Heath, Huptock 


( ). . tot 
sel pred ah eae 
c 7 
grated bcvoat rep het rope cae 
After finishing this it 
Bishop addressed ‘the 
prejudice which he. said had arisen against 
this Institution, as if it were indifferent, if not 
hostile, to religious instruction. It been 
established for the education of those who dis- 
sented. from the Church of England, 4nd 
found obstacles in their:children’s way at Uni- 
versitiés where tests prevailed to which they 
could not conscientiously subscribe. As these 
parties also differed on points among them- 
selves, it was impossible for ther to devi8e and 
prescribe a ¢ourse of religious doctrine ‘and 
discipliné which’ should embrace the opinions 
of all; and theréfore the University offered, 
most yas he thought, a comprebensive 
and education to every class and sect, 


g and the mixture of the: stage s¢ene and! cds. picttire 


to remove a/ JP 


ent rhoral | $ w j ‘tha ber“portion of them dre 
might’ eeatty the study of the Scrip. | exceedingly beautiful, und deserve the highest 
is ir ‘Hebrew aid Greek aeieitnles ud gg Our favourites in the Part 
0 tO an efforé ‘which had ‘been “partially! under atively Upen inocibti ok Waher 
whadé, th without’ sticcess, ‘to introdtice 4’ Scott,” engraved oe 
plan of Christian Instructions which, however, pictare by Jobn ra 
shewed that the friends of the Tistitution were} blossom exhibiting ‘his Engrevitigs, 


he viewed the prospects of the University in’a) R.A. ; “ Touchwooa’s Visit’ tothe Rev: Mr: 
favourable light; and bestiwed a cordial meed | Cargill,” engraved by R. Graves, from a pic. 
‘of praise upon the professors, the fruits of ture by W. Mulready, R.A. 3 **'Supper-scene 
whose exertions they had that day witnessed, at Redgauntlet Gottage,” engraved by J. Mit. 
and apon the pupils who had ‘profited ‘by chéll a pittute ‘by “A. Frazer }'“ The 
them. | Hawking Party,” efgraved by Ri: Graves; 
= : iit, | from ‘a re by FB. ry RAs; “De, 
Rochécliffe' reading * the’ Church ‘Prayers ‘ii 
Dame Joan’s Cottage,” engraved by ©. Fox, 
from a picture by W. Boxall; ‘* Portrait of 
Katherine. Hei thé Dog Bevis,” engraved by W. Raddon 
E, Latdseer, R.A. : “ Sik 
“mann. 4 | Henry Lee sleeping, attended by Alice,” en 
Aw performed at Covent Garden 3 ahd a very’ grayed by A. Fox, from 4 picture by J: Inskipp; 
indifferent representation. The portraits of and ‘Tomkins watching Phosbe at the Foun. 
Fanny Kemble, and the rest, arevall enlikes: ein,” engraved by W. Huniphreys, froma 
by W. Collins, R.A. 





FINE ARTS... 
NEW PUBLICATIONS... 
The Arras 


rraagnment of Queen 
Andrews. Lithography. Londen, R. Acker-) from ‘a pittute 
j | 


ah be et, 


tumé with the*fiddlers:in’front, and the aadi<| ©“ 
énce looking on, has the worst possible ‘effect. ron D.' Gostellos Hodnet. Churelv; 
: Abevate-+ i on stone by T: Allom. 
Devonshire and Cornwall, Ilustrateds.in 8, Tar ‘and interesting subjects which we 
: Series of Views, from original Drawings, by) notice here as separate publications of art, are 
T. Allom and W. H. Bardett, engraved. on: embdilishmnents of the British Magasine, and 
ateol by Heath, Miller, Le Petit, Wallis,’ ae great credit to its taste both in selection and 
Ke. With Historical and, Deseriptive Acs; execation: 
ecohnts J., Britton, and E, WwW. Brayley, |. di ji St ete Jo! 
Es isher, Son, and.Co. oes ) | The Count ef Flora, Part 1. By, Silvester 
Ww have frequently noticed this interesti eovrigt Bell, London, 5, Wilson. 
work. in the Literary Gasetie, in the porate Tux first of a very pretty aud laudable design 
its publivation. It is now completed, and the: to illustrate the beauties of the garden by.a 
nesult lies before us in. one of the most splendid, monthly publication, containing in each No, 
topographical volumes that we have ever seen}. two. plates, so, well drawn and so beautifully 
containing ebove a hundred -and forty select’ coloured.as to merit the title of the Court of 
views in a part of England distinguished bythe Flora. The first Part, containing the splendid 
picturesque character of its matural scenery, Dahlia and the modest Sweet-Pea, bodes well of 
and enriched by numereus admirable specimens: the whole performance : the former is particuy 
of architectural. embellishment, aneient, and larly deserying of praise, Four pages of letters 
modern. .Of the execution of the work, it is, press. description are excellently adapted. to 
said with the strictest truth by the proprietors: teach the botanic names and distinctions, and 
+ Jt was-commenced in good faith, and in its, furnish an interesting popular history of the 
ptogress there has been no.deterioration... The, fowers—their birth, parentage, and education, 
artists have.achieved both honour for them. It is quite an ornamental book for the amateur 
selves, and credit. for theix employers.” Nor | gardener; and especially fitted to be a fayourite 
isi dt one. of the least senmeanendetinns of this | with the fair sex. 
ume, it will in. the highest iFpollpias eeasale 
mere ert albrteie not only pees ay Tombleson’s Views of the Rhine, from Ci ce be 
may be.under the influence of local associations; 40 Mayence,, With Descriptions, aN 
and. attachments, but-to all who have any taste by, W.. G. F earnside, Esq. Nos, I rt ' 
forthe beauties of nature and.art. The his.| . London, G, Virtues Carlsruhe, ibn i 
tdricaliand descriptive accounts abound: with | Lx each No. are three neatly engraved plates i 
valoable information, communicated in a style interesting, though oft-re uate subjects fo 
of great simplicity and. clearness. | the cost. is Sixpence !!, We really. ag ve pe 
seaatanad-athnene-senieks 1» | Where cheapness is to stop, and ally go 3 ‘of 
Villa Rastica. fi Charles Parker, Architect,|some publication which the purchaser wi hos 
: IL, i, aud IV. Carpenter. paid for taking. Steel, steam, and. sire oly 
HESE ‘ ions from buildings and circulation, may bring prints to this at i 
in, the vicinity of Rome and Florence, arranged | Really, these views are surprisingly low-prices, 
for lodges and. domestic dwellings,” shew great f a by 
taste. They are neatly executed on phy by | Satan in Council. Designed oF eign - by 
Mr. Barnard; and, in combination with the} ,. John Martin. Pies peer Pg 
in and details, ‘may furnish many valuable 4 Guilty. yo by John 
ish archi . P. Quilly. . a . 
nts to the English asbaachicns or gentleman. Do mgons of Mr. Martin’s, magnificent series 
New Series of Original Lilustrations to ali of iustrations of Milton. They 4 —— 
\ Baitions of the Weveriey Novels. Part V:) suited to the cbatacter of his gen ut hist 
Moon, Boys, and Graves. know of no artist, ancient oF 7 a Ri SE 
Turs number com nds St:' Ronan’s Well, | self, who eotld: in ‘his ee ee eee 
iy aah the Groragers, atid Woddstock:!| so. pawerfully embodied the sublime | 
hough ia a 


¥ Ww 
ication: so extensive, aj tions ef the poets and that nes. only in we 
inequality of merit in: the works of art of be dveniety to the eye, but in 
which it consists must necessarily occur ; and | he: leaves. the, 
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without binding them to any précise'tind éi¥ 


although therefore we are unable to speak of! vast, she- gorgeous, and the 





not indifferent to the subject. ‘Th comchision,| by I! Goodyear, from a ‘pictiiré by Ci Ri Ledig 
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diinguishing qualities of these fine works ; 
snd they exhibit a grandeur and a fecundity 
ofinvention that are quite astonishing. 

The Right Hon. Lady Grey af Groby. By 
Thomson, from a Miniature by W. C. Ross. 
Tux ninety-second of the female nobility, in 
Ia Belle Assembiée, is an amivble and sweet 
countenance, and very like a lady who might 

write such a book as Visit. 


BRITISH MUSEUM. 

Tux Elgin Marbles are at length in an apart- 
ment worthy of them. A simple but noble gal- 

having been built for the purpose by Sir 
So Smirke, they have been carefully re- 
moved to it from the dismal dungeon in which 
they were for so many years immured; and the 
exhibition of them is now open to the public, 
and will continue so on the usual days (Mon- 
days, Wednesdays, and Fridays), on which that 
portion of the British Museum may be 
tuitously seen by all who choose to visit it. We 
have heard it objected to this new gallery that 
the light is too generally diffused ; but we own 
that we do not think so. It would have been 
were A easy to have produced a concen- 
trated effect, which, on entering the room, 
might have been very striking and picturesque; 
but, in our opinion, if the architect had at« 
tempted any thing of that kind, he would, to 
use the proverbial phrase, ** have sacrificed the 
substance to the shadow.’? It should be xecol- 
lected, that the essential quality of these (as in- 
deed of all) marbles is form; and that their 
beauty of form is such that every means dught 
to be afforded of tracing it even in its faintest 
indications: it should be also recollected, that 
there is not one of them which will not amply 
repay the minutest examination ; and, conse. 
quently, that there is not one of them which 
ought to be rendered subordinate to the rest by 
throwing it into comparative obscurity. We 
may just observe, that some of our old friends 
appear to have new faces ; but we are persuaded 
that this is entirely owing to a little gentle 
brushing, and that the directors of the British 
Museum have too much taste to permit 
much a desecration as the slightest removal of 
actual surface. ‘ 

A very interesting, although we presume a 
temporary, feature in the rich and varied show 
which the British Museum at this period pre« 
sents, is the admirable collection of architecs 
tural casts from the capitals, friezes, &c. of the 
finest edifices of antiquity, formerly in the pos. 
session of Mr. Saunders, and purchased from 
that gentleman by Sir Thomas Lawrence for 
500/.; and which Sir Thomas, in his will, di- 
rected should be offered to the president and 
council of the Royal Academy for half that 
sum, The offer was accepted; we imagine, 
therefore, that the collection has been merely 
deposited in the British Museum by the Royal 

emicians until they shall be in possession 
of a building in which it may be advantageously 
yed. To the young architect it will fur- 
r as beneficial a school as the Antique 
a furnishes to the young historical 


r ae ana, A 
has y,the by, we understand that much dissatisfaction 
premntly been created by the rejéction, on the part of the 
caites of and council of the Royal Academy, of the 
wen a number of young aspirants in art, who had, 

usual manner, sent in drawings from the antique, 

ing admitted as probationers in the 

irene ar eee hn 

ie dra’ of some of the few 

who have been admitted wereof a Very inferiot 
frequently witnessed the 
t on A. mind not to 


ts cum ¢ but we can 
We have seen one of the draw. 











Chantrey’s beautiful statue of Sir Joseph 
Banks Saat tin thoes re ta. bees Beet 
in the hall of the British Museum, Its breadth, 
repose, andjsimplicity, contrast euriously with 
the flutter, affectation, and excessive attention 
to detail, in Roubiliac’s celebrated statue of 
The former really thinks; the 
latter only appears to think. Do not let us be 
supposed, however, to underrate Roubiliac: he 
was a sculptor of great individual ability; his 
defects were those of his national character. 


MODERN SCULPTURE, 
We have seen a specimen of the plates of a 
work about to be published in numbers, under 
the title of ‘‘ Illustrations of Modern Sculp- 
ture ;” edited by Mr. T. K. Hervey. “It is one 
of the most beautiful productions of the graver 
that we ever met with; but we shall defer any 
critical notice of it until the appearance of the 
first number of the work. In the meanwhile, 
however, we extract from the prospectus a. pas- 
sage, which will give our readers a satisfactory 
idea of the object which the proprietors have in 
contemplation. 

“ In the whole range of art, there is, per- 
haps, no one department in which we have 
produced works whose excellence may more 
undoubtingly put itself in competition with the 
excellence of all other ages and lands, than 
that of sculpture. _ Yet true it is, that it has 
failed to keep pace, in the public attention, 
with its sister arts ; and that its treasures; and 
even the knowledge of them, are (comparative. 
ly y Aerwes limited to the few. The efforts 
of tasteful individuals, and of sotvieties like 
that of the Dilettanti, have been principally 
directed to the illustration of ancient sculp« 
ture; and to the re-production, in every form, 
of those specimens of former ages, over which 
time has thrown & ¢ofisectation, but from a 
large proportion of which it has, undoubtedly, 
taken a grace—to all eyes but those of an anti- 
quary. To ancient art, and these who have de. 
voted themselves to its publication, it is not to 
be questioned that modern art stands richly in« 
debted. But it is right that the latter should 
have credit for the use which it has made of 
the funds thus placed at its disposal; and 
greatly to be regretted that, in an age of difs 
fused taste and spreading intelligence, the re. 
sources of wealth and talent should have been 
lavished, almost exclusively (as regards this 
department), on the past and the imperfect. 
while the public are left in comparative ignors 
ance of those pure and beautiful specimens in 
which our own immediate age is so abundant, 
and to which our own country has:so largely 
contributed. It is with a view to supply this 
absent link in the chain of illustrated art, that 
the present work has been undertaken ;) and 
—at the same time that it is designed to induce 
@ more popular attention to, and know! of, 
the treasures of modern sculpture.—it is in« 
tended to be executed in such a manher as will 
rénder it, at once, a valuable and graceful ad. 
dition to the libraries of the artist, the student, 
and the connoisseur.” 

and that in our 
~¥ promise sbundnotiy sutuelen Seo antithe the yout ke 
whom it was executed to admission, not only as a proba- 
tioner, but as a student; and we have reason to believe 
that several of the unsuccessful drawings by other hands 
were of mont pretensi there are already as 
many stu as can be conve- 
hiently ac Royal A i 


thaps the i+ 
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this Countty, think it ben 
fn the words of Fuseli, ** to rather than to deh 
We would willingly attribute their conduct 
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ORIGINAL POETRY.. 
USE OF PHRENOLOGY; 

Away with all doubt and misgiving, 
Now lovers must woo'by the book— 
There’s an end to all trick and deceiving, 

No men ‘ean be caught by a look. 
Bright eyes or a leve-breeding dimple 

o longer their witchery fling; 

That lover indeed must be simple 

Who yields to so silly a thing. 
No more need we fly the bright glances, 

‘Whence Cupid shot atrows Of yore ; 
To sculls let us Himit ‘our fancies, 

And love by the bumps we explore ! 
Oh, now we can tell in a minute 

‘What fate will be ours when we wed; 
The heart has no passion within it 

That is not engraved on the head. 


The first time I studied the science 
With Jane, and I cannot tell how, 
*T was not till the eve of alliance 
I caught the first glimpse of her brow. 
Causality finely expanding, 
The largest I happened to see ; 
Such argument’s far too commanding, 
Thought I, to be practised on me. 


Then Nancy came next, and each feature 
As mild.as an angel’s appears ; 
I ventured, the sweet little creature, 
To take a peep over her ears = 
Destructiveness, terrible.cmen, 
Most vilely developed did lie! ., 
(Thongh, perhaps, itis common in women, 
And hearts may be all, they destroy.) 
The organ of speech was in Fanny's * 
I shuddered, "twas terribly strong ! 
Then fled, for I'd rather that any 
Than that to my wife should belong. 
I next turned my fancy to Mary— 
She swore she loved nothing but me; 
How the look and the index could vary! 
For naught but self-love did I see. 
Locality, slyly betraying 
In Helen a passion to roam, 
Spoke such predilection for straying, 
Thought I—she’ll be never at home. 
Oh! some weré so low in the forehead, 
I never could settle my mind ; 
While others liad all that was hotrid 
In terrible swellings behind ! 


At length "twas my lot to discover 

The finest of skulls, I believe, 
To please or to puzzle_a lover, 

That Spurzheim or Gall could conceive. 
*T would take u ‘whole age 'to decipher 

, The bumps upon Emily's head ; 
So said, I -will’settle for life here, 

And study them after we’re wed. 
THOMAS SkINNER.* 
oe — - 

BIOGRAPHY. 
Davids. 


{it fs only within the last two months that we reviewed, 
with copious extracts and strong commendation 


the 
’ 
Language produced by thi 
‘outh, whose early death we have so soon to tas 
he following letter conveys all the information re- 


ing him which we have been able te obtain, and 
Br! +s) us in stead of a more regular obituary.— 





—— 





* Poor Davids died last Thursday morning 
after an illness of only wint Lieo Hirk, said 
to be cholera. I did not seé him, nor even 
knew. of his indisposition, until I was told of 
his dissolution, Had he lived, he would have 

* We are inclined to ve we have to thank the plea- 
sant author of the ions in India for this contribu- 





tion." Hd, L. G. 
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been of agé-next month. Forso young a man, 
his philological attainments were truly sur- 
prising: in addition to the classical languages, 
and French, Italian, and German, he was cri- 
tically acquainted with Hebrew, Arabic, Per- 
sian, and Turkish. His profession was the 
law, which he was about to begin to practise 
on his attaining his majority. He was an 
only son, and lost his father when a boy. His 
mother, who doted on him, nay, almost wor- 
shipped him, is, I understand, frantic with grief. 
I do not know whether you are aware that he 
was of the Jewish persuasion. Some time ago 
he gave, I think, two lectures on the phi- 
losophy of the Jews, and which gained him, 
from, Mr. Huttmann, . late. seeretary., to, the 
Asiatic Society, the cognomen of the Modern 
Mendelssohn. He has died, as you may ima- 
gine, sincerely and universally lamented by a 
large circle of friends, to whom his talents were 
a constant object of admiration.” 





DRAMA. 
GERMAN OPERA. 

King’s Theatre.—On Thursday, Wiegl’s 
opera of the Swiss Family was performed at 
this theatre, for the purpose of introducing 
Madam Fischer. The music is of a very 
simple and pleasing character; two or three of 
the concerted pieces, with a chorus at the end 
of the second act, are very sweet, and were 
extremely well given, and deservedly encored. 
Madam Fischer has rather a pleasing face, 
with a figure cast in one of nature’s large 
moulds, Her voice is powerful, but with 
a slight inclination to harshness in the upper 
notes; well cultivated, and quite under her 
command. The other parts are respectably 
filled, but not so well as usual. We cannot 
say so much for the dresses of the choristers, 
certainly a stranger mixture was never seen. 
Madam Fischer was called for after the fall of 
the curtain, and was much applauded. 

UNREHEARSED STAGE EFFECTS. 

King’s Theatre, July 21.—La Gazza Ladra. 
If it be necessary (but at such a theatre should 
it be so?) that one person should double, I 
mean quadruple, the parts of the podesta’s ser- 
vant, the officer, the judge, and the: Jew, a per- 
son should be selected with sufficient versatility 
to avoid making so very striking a family like- 
ness between these different personages as did 
Mons. B. Galli, 

Queen’s Theatre, July 23.—After the first 
piece, a pause ensued.of.such awful. duration 
that the house, gaye; evidence ;of, ntters loss of 
patience. At last an actor came forward; and 
after what is vulgarly called a cock-andebull 
story about there being no responsible, person 
whatever in the house, requested that they might 
be allowed to perform their last piece, and omit 
the middle one. 
thinking it better to witness The White Phan- 
tom than either to sit idle or create a riot, 
The piece commenced, accordingly, and. its 
first act was soon over; when a pause, 'to 
which the former was as notight, ensued. | ‘The 
long-brewing riot at. length burst forth,— 
* manager" and :** money’ were ¢alled for, 
and sticks, legs, hands, and lungs, most per- 
tinaciously exerted. Another actor hereupon 
came forward, and tried very hard to explain 
that the fault was upon a Mr, ’s shoulders, 


whose name'I must not ‘write for fear of 2! 


libel, for the speaker said he had alsconded 
with certain. monies—so that it was impossible 
the play could go on, The merits’ of this 


sequitur I see not, nor indeed did the house, | not 


To this the house agreed, | ¢ 


for spokesmen in pit, gallery, and boxes, 
roared out questions and recriminations till 
the man on the stage grew in a passion, and 
a thorough Babel of abuse and uproar ensued. 
It was evident that the actors would, not 
continue the play, and for some time equally 
evident that the audience would not leave the 
house. Men were next sent into the boxes 
to cover the fronts thereof with their cus- 
tomary pinafores ; but the audience tore them 
off again; and one official was nearly pulled 
over into the pit by a long pendant piece of 
drapery, whereof a pittite had somehow gained 
the other end. As the audience would not 
consent to be thus expelled, a more effectual 
mode was hit on, and o’ the sudden the whole 
establishment was involved in blackest dark- 
ness by the turning-off of the gas. As there 
was now, of course, no longer any hope of 
seeing the merits of the case, I made a politic 
retreat, with as much expedition as.(as Ma- 
thews would say) Erebus and sundry knocks 
would allow; but till I was fairly out of the 
street I heard the yells of the Pandemonium 
that raged within! 

Strand Theatre, June 24.-~The most trifling 
mancuvre, so that it be not a usual one, .is 
almost certain of being a failure. With this 
conviction I trembled when,I saw prepara- 
tions afoot for lighting a candle by striking 
a light on the stage. Keeley was the agent, 
and had exhausted all his gag before the tinder 
would catch. Ere the match, would ignite, the 
tinder was out again, and the steel and flint 
were again in requisition. Whoso supposeth the 
contre-temps over when the match was at last 
lighted, supposeth wrong; it was, of course, 
put out again by contact with the wick of the 
candle, and the whole elaborate operation once 
more deliberately attempted. None of the 
actor’s jokes on the difficulty of lighting up a 
match, &c. are worthy of report. Keeley was 
rolléd across the stage in a wheelbarrow in one 
scene, and it had almost been over the scene 
as well; for the wheel starting off at an acute 
angle, came with so violent a concussion against 
the flat, as almost to give it a more literal right 
to its name. Why are such desperate difficul- 
ties as rolling wheelbarrows and lighting can- 
dles attempted ?* 








VARIETIES. 

Ventilation of Steam-Vessels.—Sir Alexander 
Crichton has invented’ a method for venti- 
lating steam-vessels even more effectually than 
sailing-vessels have yet attained by any appa- 
ratus., It consists of tubes, so applied that a 
constant current of heated air from the chimney 
acts upon the interior, the hold, cabins, &c. 
and causes a perpetual change of atmosphere. 





dent says :—*‘ In your account 


* An non’ I 
of Unrehearsed Stage Effects, { wish you would notice 


the slovenly and manner in which future per- 
‘ormances are announced. Thus, I heard Mr. Brindal 
(Haymarket) inform the ladies and gentlemen, that on 
day, § Mr. Kean will appear in Kin Richard 

the Third, who is engaged for a limited period,’— Vinplying, 
as obviously as language can, his majesty, and not Mr. 
Kean. There seems, however,in all patts of the perform- 
ance at this house, a want of aim at excellence, and a 
desire to extemporise, instead of spe, * what is set 
down. Thus Mr. Strickland, in Dr. Bartolo, uses ‘ them 
two knaves’ as a nominative case. ‘The'same worthy told 
Almaviva that he had locked ‘up. Rosina, * hecause she 
should not’ see him’;’ a vulgarism ‘whith nothing can ex. 
cuse; and which I showld Nope no writer, for the English 
8 ever used in sober “satiitess,, As to costume, the 
neg! a is awful.’ Tn the Barber Ne Seville, Almaviva, 
in military disguise, sports’a hussar uniform, with pelisse 
&c. His’ vomrade’ {of ‘the ‘sarie regiment, of course} 
pears ‘in’ a nondescript something between a. Fresch 
chassour uniform and that of our Lancers; and, to ¢om- 
plete it, the russet boots which he wore as Fiorello. To, 
detail all the absurdities one ‘witnesses in a single night’s 





performance would fill a folio, and to that extent 
disposed to try your patience:? 


am | Voured, to detain him, aud 





‘THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 


We wish the Quorra and its-consort:had been 
provided with this: means: of purification) for 
their African voyage. 

Travels.— In the year 1820 the government 
of the United States sent an expedition ty 
explore |the Stony Mountains, and the country 
to the west of that chain, tothe ocean. After 
an_ interval of eleven years; news' has been 
received. of the proceedings: of the’ travellers, 
They landed in Green Bay, in Lake Michigan, 

. ? 
where they passed the winter. They ‘then 
crossed Dog’s Meadow, to the Falls of St. An. 
thony, on the Mississippi. They! next pro: 
ceeded| 200 miles up St. Peter’s River, in search 
of lead mines, and were so fortunate as to iis. 
cover some of considerable importance. Here 
they passed the second winter. They then pro. 
ceeded down St. Peter’s River to the Missis- 
sippi, and down the latter to the junction of 
the, Missouri, and up that river to the foot of 
the Stony Mountains, where they passed the 
third. winter. In the middle of August they 
crossed. the chain, and remained eight years on 
the western side of it. During this long period 
they were near the coast of the frozen ocean, 
and even passed over into Asia. In the vicinity 
of the Columbia they-.were overtaken by a 
storm,/in consequence of which they were 
obliged. to build huts, and to remain there'nine 
months. The snow lay fourteen feet deep, and 
want compelled them to kill forty-one of their 
pack-horses for food. Among the various dis. 
coveries which they have made are extensive 
strata of salt, alum, iron, copper, gold, and 
silver. 

The Jews.— We have been favoured by Mr. 
Hentze, bookseller of Breslau, with a printed 
paper, in German, which looks very ‘like a 
preliminary, to an attempt to gull the public, 
and in which attempt it would almost appear 
that we are expected to co-operate. It pro. 
fesses to give. an account of a work submitted 
to, the censorship at Cracow, with the title of 
“ A Diplomatic Act and Epistle from Zion, by 
the legitimate heir to. the throne of David, 
Siegfried Justus I. king of Israel, and high- 
priest of. Jerusalem,” whieh will very soon be 
published in the German language, and pro- 
bably at the same time in English and French. 
“ This act,’ we are told,“ contains several 
very important documents relative to the re- 
storation of the Jewish state ;,all of which have 
reference to an act that is said to have been 
submitted to the great powers in 1830." Itis 
asserted that the transit of Mercury over the 
sun on the 5th of May last, was to be a sign of 
the reconciliation of the great family of God 
with Israel, and of the commencement of a new 
order of things for the benefit of mankind 
generally... Accordingly, all Israel is required 
in the epistle to keep that day holy, and t 
celebrate it with due rites henceforward and 
for evermore, Agreeable 10 the act, the King 
of Israel has established three orders, those of 
St. David, St. Solomon, and. Siegfried, and 
also a consular institution to prepare the re- 
union. and organic activity of the dispersed 
Hebrew nation... To this story all we shall say 
is, Credat, Judeus ! 

Travels in, India.Letters have lately been 
received from AL. Jacquemont, a Freneb tra- 
veller in, India,,, He had quitted:the dominions 
of Ramjek Sing after his return from Cash- 
tere, and, haying, found it, impossible to are 
trate, into, Persia, by way ofi Afghamistan, d 
had, returned; to,, Delhi, with :the «inteotion 
proceeding .to. theodorsiann' nem 2 oe 

ay. iek: Si in vai 
Bombay. Ramjek; Sing offered him an office 
at his court; at his departure he made’ 
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nt presents of shawls and jewels. He 
seams tecbave 9 particular’ predilection for the 
French, and takes as many of theminto his ser- 
viog.as the jealousy of the English will permit 
him, His-army is organised on the French sys- 
tem, and,consists of between 40,000 and 50,000 | 
menj with 400 pieces of cannon. His differences 
with the East India Company seem to be ter- | 
minated for the present, though, from the rela- 
tive situation of the two parties, it is difficult 
to. foresee how long the peace may last. He 
lately had an interview with the governor. 
ral of India, and made his troops exercise 
before the English. He is master of Lahor, 
Cashmere, and the provinces of Afghanistan 
onthe banks of the Gudna, which provinces he 
subduedion the death of Mohammed Schah.— 
(Paris, 29th June.) 

General Cemeterys— The company formed 
by Mr. Carden; for the provision of an orna- 
mented burial-place, on a large scalé, out of the 
bounds. of the metropolis, (near Hampstead,) 
has received the sanction of the legislature, and 
may now be considered firmly established. 
Arrangements have been made with the Lon- 
don clergy for the payment of a small fee for 
every body removed from their several parishes 
(6s. each, and 7s. 6d. for Marylebone). Nearly 
10,000/.has been paid for land, of which the 
company is empowered to purchase eighty acres ; 


trees have been planted, and a boundary wall! 


is nearly finished: the capital subscribed is 
above 36,000/.; above 22,0007. has been paid, 
and altogether about 15,0002. expended. Every 
intelligent person must rejoice to see the nuis- 
andé of burying in churches and churchyards 
inthe: midst of a dense population abated: Tt 
has;long been desirable, and Mr. Carden 
deserves well of his country for the zeal and 
perseverance with which he has so successfully 
laboured in this cause. 

The Exeter Hall Ancient Pietures.— Mr. H. 

Phillips yesterday commenced the sale of these 
tetarkable old masters, and other great pro- 
ductiois of art; of the result of which we 
trust ta. give some (and a favourable) account 
inour next, which we cannot'do till the sale of 
today ‘is completed. ‘They are, however, in 
godd hands, as the recent improvement in his 
Picture-sale prices bear witness, as it does also 
to the better feeling with regard to art, so long 
paralysed by politics. 
_ Lord Dilloni— Among the deaths of the week | 
in the newspaper obituary, we observe that of 
Henry Augustus Dillon Lee, 13th Viscount 
Dillon, at the age of Gfty-five. His lordship was 
the author of a pamphlet on the Catholic Ques- 
tion in 18053: and of a Commentary on the 
Military Establishments of the British Empire, 
‘wo vols. 8vo. 1811. More recently he published 
aremarkable work of fiction, founded on actual 
arcumstances in Italy and Germany, and a 
poem. His lordship was much attached to lite- 
riry-pursuits. He had suffered long, though 
‘parently a fine and vigorous man, from a 
Consuming: disease. 

National Gallery, §c.—On Monday 15,0007. 
Were voted in the House of Commons to com- 
mence the building of a national gallery, and 
Canmodation for the Royal Academy, at 
haring Gross. Thewhole cost is to be 50,0007. ; 
indwe trust that the structuré will be worthy 
of the eountry. 

‘ Pre Kilham. ~ Accounts’ of the death of 
lady, one of the Society of Friends, and 
_warkable for her exertions in the ‘cause of 
Civilisation 
"at onher passage ‘to Sierra Leone. 
Irom Steam: Boat, \A wrought.iton steam 


at Libetia, have been received. She |‘ 
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a ten ne 

been ‘completed for the East India Company, 
and is intendéd for towing vessels in the river 
Ganges. Her length is 125 feet, breadth 24, 
and between decks 11. The whole is of iron, 
except the deck, which is of plank. The iron 
is half an inch thick, in large plates, and 
fastened by 30,000 curiously contrived rivets. 
The engine is sixty-horse power, and it is 
calculated that she will not draw above 1 foot 
11 ‘inches of water, It seems there is some 
worm or insect in the Ganges that speedily 
destroys the wooden steamers, which has led 
to this novel expedient, at the cost of some 
20,0007. The vessel will be launched to-day, 
near Westminster Bridge. 

Guide to Knowleilge, edited by Mr. Pinnock. 
Nos. T. IT. 111. 1V.—Mr. Pinnock is so well 
known, ‘and his talent for the edification of 
youth ‘so justly’ appreciated, that we are not 
surprised to'see him entér the list of the weekly 
penny competitors for the profusion of know. 
edge. ° These Nos. do him credit, and are well 
contrived, both by engravings and explanations, 
to render the study of geography equally popu- 
jlar and profitable. Their selections of natural 
| history, and other branches of science connected 
| with the’ priticipal objéct, aré also very useful 
and attractive. 

Origin of the Word Cotton. — That the ladies 
of ancient Rome wore muslin dresses, is taken 
for granted by a learned German antiquary,* 
on’ the authority of Horace, (Sat. I. ii, 101) ;¢ 
and certainly, if the isle of Cos, to which the 
poet in that passage alludes, had acquired note, 
in the Angustan age, for the fineness of its 
cotton,’ from plants which Egypt might haye 
supplied at a much earlier period, it may 
fairly be allowed the honour of having given 
the current name to a material which the Ger- 
mans persist in designating by the more signi- 
ficant, though homely, appellation of tree-wool. 
The above etymology, in regard to its local 
refererice, may claim equal rank, or, at least, 
may deserve comparison with that of Skinner, 
which has been implicitly adopted by Dr. John. 
son and later lexicographers. 

** The Dutch entertain no pity for those who 
are in debt ; they think that every person who 
contracts debts lives at the expense of his. fel- 
low-citizens, if he be poor ; and of his heirs, if 
he be rich.” Mirabeau’s Letters: 





LITERARY NOVELTIES. 
[ Lit, Gazette Weekly Advertisement, No. XXX. July 28, 1832,) 
An argument, 4 priori, for the Being and Attributes 
of God, by William Gillespie. 

Comparative View of the Industrial Situation of Great 
Britain, from 1775, with an Examination of the Causes 
of her Distress, by Alexander Mundell, Esq. 

The third volume, containing the fifth and sixth vols. 
of the Paris edition, of Madame Janot’s Memoirs. 

A System of School Geography, chiefly derived from 
Malte Brun, by 8. E. Goodrich, of America. 

The impr y, avy) Guide in Horary Astrology, the ‘full 
Disclosure of that Science, dc. &c. by Rupertus Stella. 

A Popular View of the ‘Climate and Medical Topo- 
sraphy of British America, by William Rees, Esq. 

emoirs of Sir David Baird, G.C.B., with numerous 
ey of the most distinguished Military Characters of 
the day. 
LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


Lardner’s Cyclopedia, Vol. XXXII. Western World, 


18mo. 23, sewed.— Wordsworth on,Elections, England and 
Wales, 8Vo, 21s. bds,—Finnelly on.the Reform Bill, 12mo. 
78. 6d. bds.—Cockburn’s Boundary Act, with Notes, &c. 
12mo. 33. sd.—Double Trial, 3 vols. 8vo, 1. 4s. bds.— 
English School of Painting and Sculpture, Vol. LL. 188, 
hf.-bd.—Cyclopzdia of Practica) Medicine, Vol. I. royal 
8vo. 1. 10s. cloth.—-Butler’s Medicine-Chest Directory, 
2mo. 3s. 6d, cloth.—Edinburgh Cabinet Library, ‘Vol. 
VILI. British India, Vol. I11. 5s. cloth.—Robinson’s Essay 
on a Lay Ministry, 12mo. 4s. bds.—Mendham’s Pius the 


‘© Nitsch, Beschreibung des hauslichen. Lebens der 
Rbmer, 2 vols. 12mo. edited by Ernesti. 





boat, the fist ever builtin England, ‘has just 


+ Cois tibi pene videre est 
Ut nudam. 


Vol. II. 6. cloth.—Lindley’s Outline -of Horticulture, | ferri 


Fifth, 8vo. 10s. 6d. bds.—Sequel to Principle Practice, 
fcp. 3s. 6d. cloth.—Mogridge’s Churchyard Lyrist, .12mo. 
5s. cloth. The Museum, by Charlotte Elizabeth, 18mo. 
2s. cloth,—Greenland Missions, 12mo. 4s. hf.-bd. —Fa- 
mily Library, Vol. XXX111. Brewster on Natural Magic, 
18mo. 5s. cloth.—Wishaw’s Classified Analysis of the Re- 
form Act, 12mo. 3%. bds.—Jameson’s Characteristics of 
Women, 2 vols, 8vo. 1/, 6s. bds.—Russell on Elections and 
Reform Act, 12mo. 9s. bds.—Edgeworth’s Novels and 
Tales, Vol. IV. Popular Tales, Vol. I. 5s. cloth.—Simeon’s 
Works, Hore Homiletice, Vols. I. to VI. Genesis to 
Psalms, royal 8vo. 3i. cloth,—Arrowsmith’s Grammar of 
Ancient Geography, 12mo. 6s. bd.; with Maps, 12s. bd.: 
Praxis on do. 12mo. ls. 3d. sewed; Ancient Atlas for 
King’s College School, 12mo. 7s. hf.-bd.—Bridge’s Memoir 
of Miss Graham, 12mo. 5s. 6d. bds.—A Chart of Modern 
Europe, folio, 12s. bds.—Valpy’s Classical Library, No. 
XXXII. Cesar, Vol. II. 4s. 6d. cloth. 





METEORCLOGICAL JOURNAL, 1832. 

July, Thermometer. 
Thursday-+ 12. | From 53. to 75. 
Friday «+++ 13, | +<++ 53. ++ Jie 
Saturday -- 69. 
Sunday:--- 73. 
73. 
82. 


69. 


Barometer. 
to 2 
| «s 


| BO +e 
Prevailing winds, W. and)S:W, ? 
Except the three first days, clear; rain on the 12th and 
14th: astorm of thunder, accompanied by vivid light- 
ning, on, the evening of the 12th. 
Rain fallen, “95 of an inch. 


July. 
Thursday... 19 
Friday ---- 20 | 
Saturday-- 21 
Sunday---- 22 | 
Monday +- 23 
Tuesday -- 24 | 
Wednesday 25 tees 

Prevailing wind, N.W. 

Except the three first days, cloudy; a few drops of rain 
in the evening of the 24th. 

Edmonton, 
Latitude 
Longitude ---- 


30°04 


| Barometer. 
3006 to 3011 
| 30°13 30°16 
30°18 30°20 
| 30°14 30°13 
30°13 Stationary 
| 30-11 3015 
30°15 30°11 


Thermometer. 
From 45. to 68. 
‘ MD. >) 6S 


69. 


Cua4RvLEs H. ADAMs. 
51° 37’ 32” N. 
0 3 51 W. of Greenwich. 


Extracts from a Meteorological Register kept at High 
Wycombe, Bucks, by a Member ef the London Meteora- 
logical Society. June 1832. 

Thermometer—Highest-.------ 75*50°--+-20th. 

35 Ist. 

Mean: +-+++++++> 56°: 

Barometer—Highest, --+--+++ $ 

Lowest 
29°62988 

Number of days of rain, 13. 

Quantity of rain in inches and decimals, 3°25. 

Winds.—4 East—5 West—2 North—2 South—1 North- 
east South-east—_7 South-west—9 North-west. 

General. Observations.—The month was generally fine, 
particularly the latter part, and the mean temperature 
was higher than for the last’ three years in the same 
month: .themaxinum of the barometer was above any 
since 1826, though the. mean, waslower than in June last 
year, and than the general average: nearly twice as much 


=| Tain fell ds im'last year in the corresponding month, yet 


less than in 1629 and in 1820. The wind blew for twenty- 
one days between the S.W. and N.W. points. Thunder 
was heard only once in the month, on the 9th, about half- 
past 1 p.m. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

The conclusion of our Review of Capt. Skinner’s Ex- 
cutsions/in India next week. 

We have received No. I. of the Apollonicon, or Musical 

Albutn, and have to tay (with our acknowledgments) that 


it is a very pleasant production. Musical anecdote, mu- 
sical criticism, new music, poetry, and various other mat- 
ters, make altogether a very agreeable miscellany. 

We lave to'acknowledge a letter from Mr. wre re 
justifying his map being exactly from Macdonald Kin- 
nier’s, without altering its orthography to render it cor- 
rect according to his own remarks: but we remain of our 
first opinion, that this is an error’to confirm errors. Mr. 
S. also defends the omission of other places mentioned on 
his route, because they are to be found in all good maps 
of Asia Minor: but if we were to have the trouble of re- 
ing to them, why give us amap at all?—especially one 
imperfect in its names of places, and defective in its 
itinerary. ‘ 

An Original Preface to a new edition of Vortigern, by 
W..H. Ireland, is received. The writer complains bit- 
terly of the persecutions which have followed him*for 
six-and-thirty years, ever since he duped the learned and 
knowing ones by his celebrated forgeries of Shakespeare 

rs, and led them to make a rather foolish appearance 
‘ore the world. As a literary curiosity, we think the 
work ‘well worth a reprint. 

We have no knowledge of the expedition of Mr. Balley 
and an Oxford gentleman in quest of early MSS. relative 
tothe New Testament; nor of the existence of any MS. 
hitherto. undescribed, and of equal antiquity with the 
Alexandrian. 
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THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 


EE 


ADVERTISEMENTS, 
Conneoted with Literature and the Aris. 
RITISH INSTITUTION, PALL 


he Gallery, with a Selectin the Works of the Ancient 
Masters of the I panigh, serait Deieh, s and Range 
pa ig open daily, feann ‘Ten ‘in 


SOW TLLTAM BAN AND, Weep, 


EWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE INSTI. 
TUTION for the GENERAL aneneR ts of the 


EA 

The Committee of the above Instigution beg to inform Artists 
that they have extended the time for receivi: oy till the 
15th of August. They have to request & tors at the 
Royal Academy and the Suffolk Street ‘Exhibition, who intend to 
favour the Newcastle Institution, to forward their Pictures im- 

miediately after the close of the above-named Exhibitions. 

KEENLYSIDE and WALTON, 
16, Westgate Street, Newcastle-on-Tyne, Secretaries. 

A few Shares of the Institution, at 25/. each, having the privi- 
lege of free admission to the Annual Exhibitions, yet remain un- 





the Morning «ili tix is the| fn 0 


ounialleG sre, Colburn and Bentes, New 


Sk JONAH | BARRI INGTON’ S$ PER- 
SONAL SKETCHES of 
This Third Vol stir Jouth Hartagten's Y 
epcunce still more the t in 
—— meena het! es is particularly iy rok in the hu- 

one lowing names iy 
in pens new yh ef- Justice > Clonmel —Chief-Barons 

verton, Avonmore, end Hi Burgh—Lords Norbury and 
Clave — Judge Fletcher —John Phil Curran — Mere 
Byrne, Fi bon, Norcott, and Lysight—Mr. Plood— ting 
Pitagerald—Mr. re Martin of “Gatway—sir pote Reurhoniie i 9 
cules Lan Mr. Dundas — Beauchamp ~k, 
Leader of the Rebels in 1798)—Mrs. pushe.-Sir udkin ‘Pie 
gerald, &c, 


Memoirs and Remaias of Lad y. Jane Grey, 
by Sir Harris Nicolas. new and cheaper on, in smal! 8vo. 
th fine Portrait, 8s. 





Memoirs of Sir po ‘Campbell, of Ardking- 
las, (formerly Sir James Callander). Written by Himself. 
2 vols. 8vo. with a Portrait, 24s. 

« Sir James Campbell is the father of Mrs. Thomas Sheridan. 
He served during the greater da of the Seven Years’ War in 





dis) yew Application to be made to the 3 to 
their Agénts in London, Messrs. Guvelie and Enfield, 5, fay. 
meng Buildings, Gray’s Inn. 


ster of Doncaster Free Grammar School, 


HE DONCASTER FREE GRAMMAR 
SCHOOL is at present Vacant. Annual Winslet Sabie 

Land, and Property (exclysive of the School and Libzar: 
voluntary Allowance by the Corporation of Donvaster for de 
ing Classics to the Sons of Freemen of Doncaster, £100. When- 
ever the number of Free Scholars | exceed twenty, a Pree- 
men’s Sons to pay the Master My fe b of 
education. 

he Master to be at liberty to take Boarders, and also as Day 
Scholars, if he think fit, the sons of gegtiemene: we mag be 
non-freemen, and for these “ may fix his own term 

Phe office must be fi y a Olerk in Hol Orders, be kw: 

Graduate of one of the Spintettios of f Oxford ana 
A College Exhibition is attached tg the Scheel. 
be pleased to address their 
references, postage free, ‘to the Powe Clerks os or before the A ary 

day of August next. 

pees is celebrated far its Schoals; and the Master of the 

Pree School, taking into account the payment which ma: 

made him by freemen’s sons, the unlimited charges to bn 
freemen's acer pert and the profits of boarders, may fairly cal- 


culate on 
Doncaster, Juby 7, 1802. PB. rIsieh, Town Clerk. 
blishing, 


WO large MEZZOTINTO ENGRAV. 
as 2nce, F alah Paradise Lost, uniform in size 


Pandemonium, Desi aa by J. Martin, Esq. |» 


and engraved by Mr. Martin * J.P. Quilley. 


Satan in Council. Designed and engraved 
we Martin, Esq. Prints, each, 1/. 11s. 6d.; Proofs, 2i. 12s. 6d.; 
r — letters, - = 





“Candidetes = 











splendid deg are now ready for delivery. 
Pablishea wy P.G, Harding, Cornhill; and to be had of the 
principal Dealer ia Town and Country, 


PORTO and 1 (meee general 
ETS A Jima 
Views of the Bain of ope, i 
ates naming every pr peas object in Wai, Bach int of Bh 
Views, imperial dra fog yy ssatossuet ri 
D Oloph bons imperial Arb. Alea “ 
i Sect ne lh, 0% 


ols 
[HEA ART of ate PAINTING, 


and 
Trt ate Aa eee Orem 
Vide Reviews for Fe men hy an dha SS we nga or | Pee 
the ‘Author, Ne wrlingten vAneedes Bookselient 
rae lr tr ht iit aa 
BOOKS PUBLISHED THIS DAY. 


Wordsworth's Poetical Works: Small Bdition. 


H BE’ POE TICAL Wi ORK s of 


DS WORT it 
the former Westies in 5 vols. Be ea th vert io onuah # 
Ys price 


The @ Exoursion may be 
 iendoa Longman, Rees, Orme, Brown, Green, and ba 





78, boar 


“Bocead Béition of Rowboti ham's ‘Girman oud English Brawkeah 
In 12me. tan and smpueved — t, and | finely printed 


iy behind a 
PRACTICAL GERMAN poor 
Langwoge. Per the Use pee: 
sae ERRNO 
* and by aay oes thn : 


be had, by th . 
A setae Gramwar of the Bronch Lan. 


istisientiis: bis: semees 


~ price Se hearde. 


cohatgat ts mau | sew sonal’ 





into 
| Swaffham: Printed yy 5 ee 


y as Aide-de-camp to General Mostyn—visited most of 
the German Courte—~had familiar intercourse with Voltaire— 
was a member of the most celebrated London Clubs, the ‘ Savoir 

vivre,’ the ‘ Pandemonium,’ &o, —held t! re of Secretary to 
the British Embasay at Paris on the eve of ¢ 


Published by Cotbutn and Beatle, New Bustngto Sie, 
Notions of ithe AMERICANS, 


The celebrated ‘eats Raves, 
« Bah ian op Af book is tre hr it 


Three Years in re ~ An account of the 
actual State of that Country. By John M: 
apipee in the Service of the B: \ 
“ This is the most valuable work that we have hitherto seen 
upon one of the most important colonies of the British ompire, 
Te cadences every eagle, 'o the emi it isi 





Ill. 
Two Years in New South Wales, By 

P. Cunningham, Esq. R.N. Third edition, revised. 2 vols, ie 

It is no exaggeration to say, that there is more practical and 
valuable information concerning the settled districts of New 
South Wales, contained in this work, than in all the volumes put 
tegether which have been hitherto published on the condition of 
that promising ae oe Review, 


Eight Years at the Cape. By G 
Thompson, Esq. 2 vols. 8vo. with 40 Engravings. ‘10, 12s. éd, 
* This is the completest book on the subject of this interesting 
quarter of the world, and contains the best and most rational 
account of the important colony of the Cape.”’—Atias. 





journeyed ethane os in the t, and was again alae in Pe 
risian society during the Allied a ape of France,”—Globe. 


Mémoires et Dessuase, mises en Musique, Ls 


Novelties of the Season.—In 3 vols. Price 27s. 
H EY REFORMER 
y the Author ef “ Massenburgh.” 
“ 2% very oe. old story, with much interest, bath of character 





de Hortense, Duchesse de Saint Leu, Ex-Reine de Hollande; 
embellished with Twelve Piates beautifully — on Steel, 
from the original Designs of the Duchess; her Memoir, Portrait, 
and Fao-sim: In | vol. price 952. neatly bound. 
N.B. Asa very few copies of this aes and interesting p' abli- 
cation have been printed, those wh 0 desire to — it bg Fay 
quested to send their orders fi to their 
oF Musio-sellars. 


Memoirs of the gin ‘Lora Burghley, Secre: 
tary of State in the Reign of King Edward VI. and Lord High 
Treasurer of England ed a the Reign of Queen Elizabeth; contain- 
ing an Historical V View of the Times in which he lived, and of 
the many eminent and illustrious Persens with whom he was 
connected; with Extracts from his Private Cosserpepsence and 
joureee Bow first published from the Originals, By the e Rev. 

aren Reales Professor of Modern History in the University 
of Fonford The Third and concluding Volume. 
This — ons is of the wee seplenal Poe ag it 
ra- 
phieal, religious, and pollusoal mavalente = throws much light 
—_ an on almost eperusiond ed national and universal import- 
'—Literary Gazette. 








vi. 
varia Garrick’s Memoirs and Correspondence 
ith the most celebrated Persons of his Time; now first pub- 
thed from the Origiuals. The Second and concluding Volume. 

is highly latereauing and impertant work comprises upwards 
of Two Thousand Letters, from Persons of the greatest eminence 
in the Political, Literary, and Dramatic World. Among other 
Names, besides those of the leading Nobility, may be mentioned, 
Warburton — Burke — Johnson — Hume — Jibbon —Sir Joshua 
Reynolds—Goldsmith— Robertson — J pain --Bosinie~ Churchill 
Colman—T. and PY arn 
Dr, Burney>-Sheridan—Murphy—Dr. Hoadly—Mrs, Montagu— 

Mrs, Cowley, &¢. 








Bevery Ms Brute 
Now ready, the 4th on, for 1832; TF 2 ale comprising th 
recently created Peers and Baronets, and il}u: 
wards of 1500 Engravings3 which is a fine Head at itis 


es! patter Bit Ts omas nies Lawryeine’s col elebrated drawing. 
RKE'S GENERAL and H oe 


GUONARY ¢ ie PEERAGE and BARONETAGE 


slaty, the whine Were tay Ma ote, 


as to pany ~—F we a 

aie tg csi mare capious thon 

Burke’ 8 6 Extingh, Dormant, and Suspended 

in enuie celwansu malivysadgy wiv bie Beorege 
siete Cope “ 

fs (ye pave the ey of the Peerages which have 








suspen the Conqa Ove Bascloular- 
ising the mem re of fara, in eagh generation, and br 

ing the | » in all pou bie eases, through erther collate 

we to exi; he onsen 4 4 qonnects im many in- 

Sancoe the new with ‘he old nability; pe it will, in a cases, 

the which h: en the revival of an extinct 

be particularly noticed, 

ins nearly as much to extant as ta 

extinct persons of distinction; & though dignities pass away, it 

rarely aceurs that whole familie 
Published hy Colburn and Bentley, New Burlington Street. 


a 


ed, by permission, to 0 the Ke 
ION 1, 15s. half-bound, 


N and KEY to the HIS. 


consisting of copious Genealogical 
and Charts of the several Dynasties of 


Dedicat 
COMPA’ 

TORY of England, 

an cal De 

the shee et the ill yw ft Heme wd emana! 


he British, Saxon, 


of the ie Work, 
Dynasties British 


1 wid wy Wat Simpkin ae d 


: She Lenete of 





more Soar and agtraction 
than’ & great majority of its competitors,” —Literary Gasetie, Rist 
uly, 


Also, 24 edition, in 3 vols. price ll. 11s. 6¢. 
Fitz.Geor; 
“ fall eo like this, they would seen be in the hands 
of Tiles hers as well as fashionables.”—True Sun. 
Ifa library be formed in Buckingham he these volumes 
should neves, ooait be themselves.”—Bell’s New Weekly Messenger, 
London, am Wilson, 38, Royal i a oo » 
‘Waus and Janes; Dublin, W. F. Wake 
Pret cht mt “ 


Mr. Ditoract ond Mow i egeate 


In 
~LIOTT, HAMI PDEN, “ond PYN; or, 
a Re ly of the Author of a Book entitled ‘ « Comments. 
ries on the L: Lite and Reign of Charles I.” to the Author of a Book 
entitled ** Some M of John Hampden, his Party, and his 


Times.” 

Henry Colburn and Richard Bentley, New Burlington Street. 

Of whom, and al! Booksellers, may now be had, 
Mr. D’ Israeli’s Commentaries, the Fifth and 

wepsteding Volume. 8vo. 14 

bs * Commentaries on the Life and Reign of Charles 1.' form 
by fart the most important work upon that important that 
modern times have produced. More curious diligence and saga- 
city have seldom been exeroised upon any portion of history, and 
seldom with bad much success.”—Quarterly Review, July 18 1832. 





'r. Cooper's New Work, &e. 
Just published t by Heasy Colburn and Richard Bentley, 
< Seat tee — 


HE HEIDENMAUER; or, the 


Benedictin 
— J. P. COOPER, 
Author of 7, o Naa’ Sic. he. 


The Alhambra. By Geoffrey Crayon. New 


( | end cheaper edition, 2 vols. ve Bra. 16s. 


dis. By Capt. Thos. Skin- 
gous ene ie oe Br «wait grr the Ranches 
lates. 


Sze, with 
erein of antres vast, and deserts idle, 
Rough q siamamaecie and hills whose heads touch heaven, 
It was my hint to speak.” 


Fortune-Huntir 
By the Author of ¢ Firs 


: ; Tale of Modern Life, 


a. 3 vols. 


Private Charespandence of vol of 
Cc Anecdotes of the princi erson: 
te Gear ok ven and France, in isk and subsequent year 


The Highland Seneggiers. By J. B. Fraser, 
Esq. Author of the “ Kuzzilbash.” 3 vols. 
i ready, 


ds of the Rhir ne and Low Countries. 
By the Author of * Highways "4 Byways,” &o. 3 vols. 


Memoirs of Sir David Baird, G.C.B., toge- 
ther with his Correspondence with the most celebrated Military 
Characters of the ee 2 vols. 8vo. with Portrait and Maps. 


“Now pablishiog, ia weekly Numbers, price One Penny, and in 
Now pablishing 9 Pats, pric, with a Supplement, Sixpence. 


HE SATURDAY MAGAZINE: 
= and Bascaion, Saat a6 the Society promoting 
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JOURNAL OF THE BELLES*LETFRES. 


‘Latin 
= price Gs. Gd. in 
Pais LEXICO} 
Seigears mamarii P Ravi “4 
ayy locum It 


textexuit ; 
a) illae 


retwe ry ange volo 
tag nae 


Le irponokris 
in 
ae a 
Resa 
aSeee BAILEY, 


A ood ee "deoeph tte h 
retielen the Appeadix as 
ted, together with some Deen b: sae the Balter 
bes neo ore cnglich “ehigh ‘hes bech introduced com 
— por of the foreign editions, but it has eS Ad 
serted in other places as well; e: ing the —— as it does, by 
more than double fhe amoust. Anew Appendix has been added, 
consisting of the following articles :— 
1. A Supplement of more than Twenty 
Words; now first collected by the Editor. 
9, Tursellinus’s Treatise on the Particles of 
the a5 Language; ; the German being turned inte English. 
3. Gerrard’s Siglarium Romanum; being the 
complete explanation extant of the Characters and Letters 
which prs in the Latin writers, and on the Roman Marbles, 
Stones, Coins, and other relics of antiquity. 
4, Gesner’s Etymological Index; in which 
all the — of the Latin language are arranged waner their re- 
tive Fr 
*The meri arate of the origival work are too generally known to 
need being gee he n an Advertisement; and the effec 
which has been produced by the present edition upon the pric 
of the foreign ones, proves npr agen that no edition of this 
book, however meritorious in oth — will ever sell gene- 
rally in this re my except it be my an English dress. 
London: Publi by Baldwin and Cradovk, Paternoster Row; 
a Ww. Pickering, Chancery Lane. 


be Yd 177! to the present time. 4 vols. crown 
ese volumes contain Essays, besides numerous Vs Ancad 
following distinguished writers: Dr. Whately (as, hier 3 Das jin); 
Bishops Burgess, he sags =. and Professors 
Robertson grees! 5 Rev. H. H, Milman (Poetry ), Sari@ford 
(Greek); Dr. Arnold, Rev. Js Keble, Rev. Dante! wt ey Cole- 
Tid, Earl ions Lord Si 9 
Oxford 1D, ae Waleater and Co., Wandios. we 
Where may be ha »3 
Sophocles, literally crenslated ipto English 
pina! from the Greek, — Notes. The 2d etiition, very mach 
Ned. BQ. boards, 15s. 

uripides, The Hecuba, Orestes, Phanician 
Virgins, and Medea of EB: des, liter: 

Pao ten tn Yext of Porson, with n Roven The 
revised and corrected. S8vo. boards, 

The Hippolytus and Alcestis of Euripides, li- 
terally tanslated into English Prose, with Notes. Syo. bds. 43, 6d, 

Arwophanes. ‘The Comedies of Plutus and 
2 Pripy ey translated into English Prose, with copious 
Hotes. S¥o, 

Exhying, literally translated into English 
Prose, from the Text of Blomfield and Schutz, with copious Notes 
aitical and explanatory, vo, Os, 6d. 

Esobyli Trageadie, ex editione tanleii 

ag 4 
rg teh ét ad editionem Grescam Schuteil accommoda 
VO. 





Oxford English Prize Essays. 


€OLLECTION of the ESSAYS. which 
have obtained Prizes in the University Sa ie 








jon, 


IE oo Noch a 
Peter Nicholson's Algebra. For an 


[it SUCOND "BDEMON' of «’ PRAC- | 


TICAL SYSTEM of ALGEBRA, for the Use of Schools 
and Private Students. 


ents, not en of 
it Important Rules, but the Efastrations + 
Axioms, and of the Principles oe which Lr eg Equations 
may be solved abhor wes transpesition. Under the aro ae 
which have been materially improved, is 
Rule for extracting the Cube 
“From the perspicuity with eich this Work is written, and 
the copious and, wel I-selected « mae it contains, it may Lad 
a3 a valuable 
Monthly Magazine. 
“ The examples are very numerous and well chosen. We 
consider that this Tyeatise deserves commendation for its 
Madual and successive devel of the difficulti is 


P 








wbject."— Westminster Review, 
4 Key to she above Work, containing the Solutions of more 
90 Problems; by means of which and the Algebra, a person 
may acquire a knowledge of thig valuable grence without the 
“Sistance of a mastery, 12mo, price 8s. boun 
cord Printed for Baldwin — Pe oe Whittaker and 
J. Duncan; and J, Rowbothem 


Climate in Consumption: ” & Ge New edition, 8vo. 125. 


PRR INFLUENCE of CLIMATE: in 

ORGANGERONIC DISEASES of the CHEST, DIGESTIVE 

er S, &c.; with an Account of the Places resorted to by 
pe wade, tine oe ae South of sareme thes ore in 
bases tions 

pe int aa abd Direc far|luvalids while Travelling 


P.R.S, 
miyla to Ph Ae cretinn'y Redan: Re. 
Jobn Murray, AAlbemarje Street. 
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Burlington Street. 
{B= for TRAVELLERS, publi "published by 
Henry Colburn and I a 


The Traveller’s Oracle, or Maxims for Lee 
Da New ations 74 le 


leans ened 
fon oe cee 





will become, we doubt not, a 


The Continental Traveller's Oracle, In 
2 pecket vols. 2 
«It is long ane we have met with so clever a publication, 
There is a fund of sound seuse and valuable equnsel for travel- 
lers."—Literary Gazette. 


Portugal ; eengrtdng “Sketches of the State 
of Society. thas dom under Don Miguel ; with 0 Boreal sd 
of the Author’s Residence there. By William Young, Esq. 
British Service. 8vo. i0s. 6d. 


IV. 
Travels to and from St. Petersburgh, , through 
Flanders, along the Banks of the Rhine, through Prussia, Russia, 
Poland, ey Mm Bavaria, and France, By A. B. Gran- 
ville, M.D. F. . P.L.3. M.R.S, &c. New edition, consider- 
ably leprevea, - 9 vols. a with a Map and 70 Plates, 36s. bd. 
“ As a book for tourists to consult, Dr. Granville’s is certainty 
a very superior guide; and its ornaments are another great Fre- 
commendation to it."—Literary Gazette. 
“« ft should find a place'in every drawing-room in England.”— 
8. 


Italy, by Lady Mangan. Being the Sub- 
stance of  Joumial ofher Residence in that Country; exhibiting 
a View of the present State of Society and Maenest Axts, Litera- 
ture, &c.e New edition, revised, in 3 vels. Sve. 244. 

“¢ This is « onpmesia! account of ltalye which may be couaslaeg 
= its facts by the the and the 
— 


HE omens "Of ARTS, "TRADES, and 
PROFE FesoNe nd of CEVIC STA TES and HABITS 
of LIVING, on ELE: if and ONGEVITY: with estions 
for the Removal of many ofthe Agents which produce 
and shesten > Daan of Li 
TURNER CKRAH, Esq, 

London: Kamo Rees, Orme, Brown, Green, and Longman; 

Simpkin and Marsball; Leeds, Baines ewsome. 
Orttical Notices of the Pirst Edition of this Work. 

« This is an exceedingly instructive essay. It is the production 
of a man intimately acquainted with the medical sciences, and is 
the only work in our language upon the subject.” 

“ Mr, Thackrah’s observations are deeply interesting to me- 
dicat men. In fact, there is not a medical practitioner or a ma- 

sess this work. It 
is replete with information equally valuable to the one as the 
other.”—Lond. Med. and Surg. Journal. 

‘ Useful, in an eminent , do we consider Me. Phackrdh’s 
inquiries and aioe galculated to he. Practical research 
has led him to an accumulation of facts, at once curious in them- 
sere and posi: to every living being."—Life ary Gazette, 

Ye feel assured that whoever peruses Mr. Thackrah’s work 

wat feel grateful to him for the valuable information he has col- 

lected upon the yery importast Subjects to which he has directed 
his attention.”—London Med. and Physical Journal. 

“—A work juste published in this country, which bears ample 
| Tana of the industry, ability, ak philanthropy of its author.”— 

ance 

«Every other treatise of the kind falls Masttaly behind the 
present in comprehensiveness and accuracy, which is indeed not 
~ be wondered at, as he. is the es modern author who obvi- 

Mrites a careful personal observation.” Edin, Med. and 
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the Knowledge of the Mind. 1gmo, second edition, revised 
enlarged. By Isaac Taylox, Price 4s, 6d, big one 
Asan eidabnitts work it is ry valuable.”—-Monthly Rev, 
Allbut’s Elements of Useful Knowledge, in 
Botany, Gedtogy, Geogtaphy, History, Astronomy, &c. compiled 
for Young Perey oF Peat edition, much enlarged and 
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ent Killarney.” —Literary Gazette. 
Fisher, Son, and Co.; and all Booksellers. 


“In 2:voley Gyo. the $d stem ti 24 Characteristic Sketches, 


HE DOMESTIC MANNERS of the 
AMPAIG AND. 
y Mrs. FRANCES TROLLOPE. 

This RE. + the title-page we have long wished to see, and 
we rejoice to say, now that the subject has been taken up, it is 
handled by an aster ae of'sense and acuteness, who possesses 
very ion, and enjoyed unusually fa- 
vourable eppedtanitbe ~ 4 observation. "Quarterly Rev. No. 93. 

*« Lively, pleasant, gossiping. "— Literary Gazette, March @4th. 

London: W er, ‘Treacher, and Co. Ave Maria Lane. 
Of whem may be had, 


Sketches of Portuguese Life, Manners, Cos- 
tume, and Character. With 20 coloured Plates, 8vo. 16s. 
Works of the Author ¥ Petham and Eugene Aram, new a 
ed, Bditio 
Papblished AN on Hentley, New Burlington Street. 
\ALKLAN T 





D <A Tale. 
By the Author of “ Pelham” and “ Bugene Aram.” 
1 val. post Svo. Qe. Gd. 


Ik, 
Pelham; or, the Adventures of a Gentle. 


man. 8 vols, 24% 


il. 
The Disowned. 3 vols. 24s, 
« ie6 Pelham” justly vaised for its author a very highs character, 
the ‘ Disowned ’ will raise it a epee sette. 


Devereux. 3 vols. poet 8vo. 24s. 

Under the name of “ Devereux,” the Author of “ manees has 
here givem the imaginary auto! a of Lord Bo- 
lingbroke, whose fortunes were in the highest degree singular and 

romantic. Ip addition to Lord Bolingbroke, who is a prominent 
actor in the stery, Pope, Swift, Addison, Steele, Colley Cibber, 
Beau Fielding, ae —— Kneller, Lady M. W. Montagu, the 
Duchess of Marlborough, and other publie characters ef the day, 
figure in the —_ 


pretye. iar % aid Prenes. and Plates 
THREE MONTHS TOUR in SWIT- 


ZERLAND and FRANCE, nt ofthe general Descrip- 
tion of the Countsy, an accurate Accqunt e ye  aepee, 
and affording every necessary 


future —— 
e Rev. WILLIAM LIDDIARD, 
Author of “ “ Metrical T of Switzerland,” &o. &e. 
“The reader must be — indeed, who, after having 
closed this volume, does not feel some regret at parting with a 
companion who possesses “ne twofold caqtramondadion of infor- 
mation free from parade, power of conferring amuse- 
ment without the tess ti tinge of affectation.” 
‘« We find eneugh in this work to justify an anticipation of its 
proving a welcome companion to those who may be inclined to 
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RASER’S MAGAZINE, price 2s, 68. 


The August ot contains— 
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THE LITERARY GAZETTE, &c.. 





a a 
Encyclopedia Metropolitana. 
The Thirty-Fourth Part, price 1/. 1s. boards, 


NCYCLOPEDIA METROPOLI.| 


TANA; or, Universal Dictionary of Knowledge, on an 
—— Pian, comprising the two-fold ad ofa Phil hi 
cal and an Alphabetical Ar 3c d by the Rev. 
Edward Smedley, with the assistance of many of the most distin- 
guished literary and scientific men of the British dominions, 
whose names are appended to the title-pages of each volume. 
London: Printed for Baldwin and Cradock, and other 
Proprietors. 

%,* This Encyclopedia is in four divisions, a portion of each 
of which is comprised in every part, and, on completion, each 
division will be a distinct and entire work. These are—1. Pure 
Sciences—2. Mixed and Applied Sciences—3. History and Bio- 

phy combined—4. Miscellaneous and Lexicographical, com- 
ining a*Lexicon of the English Language, a Gazetteer, and a 
Technological Dictionary. 

Nearly three-fourths of this important work are now before 
the Public, and arrangements are made for bringing out the 
future parts with increased activity. In the Divisions there have 
been completed of Pure Sciences one volume; of Mixed Sciences 
two volumes; of History and Biography two; and of the Miscel- 
laneous Department eight. A Republication has also been com- 
menced in monthly parts, at 7s. each, which has p ded to the | 
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The Gentry of England.—Preparing for publication, 


OLBURN’S GENEALOGICAL and 
HERALDIC HISTORY of the COMMONERS of 
GREAT BRITAIN and IRELAND, qualified by Landed Pro- 
perty to become Members of Parliament. h 
The novelty and utility of this undertaking combine to invest 
it with no common claims to public attention. The highly in- 
fluential and extensive class to whom it refers have at present no 
work of reference exhibiting an entire and authentic account of 


| 


their respective families, although it is obvious how large a} 


share of interest attaches to such an object, both for the parties 
themselves, and for all connected with them, by the ties either 
of alliance, friendship, neighbourhood, patronage, or political 
constituency. That so desirable a digest should not before have 
been ted, has been doubtl owing to the extreme labour 
and research demanded for the purpose: but this obstacle has 
been in the present instance overcome by efiorts and arrange- 





| ments of long continuance, the effect of which, it is fully trusted, | 


will ensure the steady and satisfactory fulfilment of the design. 
The first part of the Work will appear in a few weeks, ele- 
antly printed in royal 8vo. with the Armorial Ensigns of each 
‘amily accurately engraved, and incorporated with the text. 
In the selection of Families for each part, there will be no dis- 
tinction of Counties, nor any preference whatsover. Those who 
i earliest with the Publisher will, as a matter of 





Fifteenth Part. 


| 
ye ] 


Lindley on Fruit and Vegetables. 
In | large vol. 16s. boards, 
UIDE tothe ORCHARD and KITCHEN 
N; or, an Account of the most valuable Fruit 


GARDE 
and Vegetables cultivated in Great Britain; with Calendars of 
Works, &c. 


| 


' 
By GEORGE LINDLEY, C.M.H.S. | 
Edited by (OHN LINDLEY, F.R.S. | 

Assistant-Secretary to the Horticultural Society of London. 
ndon: Longman, Rees, Orme, Brown, Green, and Co. | 

Of whom may be had, by John Lindley, F.R.S. 
Introduction to the Natural System of Bo- 
tany, 8vo. 12s. 

Synopsis of the British Flora, 12mo. 10s. 6d. 
Outline of the First Principles of Botany, 3s. 
Outline of the First Principles of Horticul- 


ture, 2s. 


Dr. Dibdin's Sunday Library, complete. 
In 6 vols. small 8vo. with Six Portraits of distinguished Prelates, 
price 30s. in cloth, 

UNDAY LIBRARY, containing nearly! 


One Hundred £ :rmons by the following eminent Divines. 


With Notes, &c. 
Bythe -v. T. F. DIBDIN, D.D. 
Archbp. Lawrence Van Mildert Rev. G. Haggitt 
———. Secker an Chandler —— Robert Hall 
Bp. Blomtield 2. chdeacon Nares | —— J. Hewlett 
; ——-———- Poti | —— A. Irvine 
Dn Blair 
| — Chalmers 
— D'Oyly 
| — Paley 
— Parr 
— Shuttleworth 
Professor White 
Rev. Arch. Alison 
— Porteus — Cc. 

— J. B. Sumner —— Joshua Gilpin 
“ A little library for a churchman, and a treasure for the pious 
among the laity.”—Literary Garette. | 
ndon: Longman, Rees, Orme, Brown, Green, and Co. 


| —— R. Morehead 

| ——— Thos. Rennell | 
— J.H. Spry 

| —— Sydney Smith 
—— Thos. Townson | 


| 

In 8v0. price 8s. 6d. boards, with a Map, i 

MEMOIR of FELIX NEFF, Pastor of} 

the High Alps; and of his Labours among the French 
of Dauph aR of the Primitive Christians 





P 
of Gaul. 
By WILLIAM STEPHEN GILLY, M.A. 
Prebendary of Durham, and Vicar of Norham. 
Printed for J., G., and F. Rivington, St. Paul’s Churchyard, 
and Waterloo Piace, Pall Mall. | 


On Friday, 27th July, 1832, was published, price 6d. the First No. 
of a Weekly Journal of Foreign Science and Literature in the 
French Language, called 

x x . ae 
] E CERCLE; Journal de la Littérature 
A et des Arts, Théatre, Critique, Mceurs, Modes Fran- 

caises, &c. 

The object of this undertaking is to lay before the British Pub- 
lic and Foreigners, extracts from the literary press of the Conti- 
nent, and to make known, as much as possible, that which is 
amusing and instructive in French literature. 

Fenwick de Porquet and Cooper, 11, Tavistock Street, Covent 
Garden, to whom Communications for the Editor, Advertisements, 


and Works for Review, are to be addressed. 
N°? XXXIII. of the. FA 
LIBRARY. LETTERS on NATURAL MAGIC. 
Addressed to Sir Walter Scott, 
By SIR DAVID BREWSTER. 
“ . September lst will XkIV R 

Family Library, No. XXXIV. ; being Lives 
of Scottish Worthies. 
John Murray, Albemarle Street. 


Small 8vo. illustrated with 80 Woodcuts, 


In a small vol. 18mo. price 2s. 6d. boards, 
ERMONS to CHILDREN. 
By the Rev. G. B. BLYTH, 
Of Clare Hall, Cambridge. 
Printed for J.,G., and F. Rivington, St. Paul’s Churchyard, 
and Waterloo Place, Pall Mall. 


BOOKS IN THE PRESS. 


In a few days, 
H E L IA D. A Poem. 


Printed for Saunders and Otley, Conduit Street: 





= 
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course, obtain priority of insertion. Communications addressed 
to Mr. Colburn will be carefully attended to. It should be 


| clearly understood, however, that information alone is sought 


for; no other support is solicited; and no obligation to become 
subscribers is imposed upon those who are kind enough to trans- 
mit the information required. 


Pablished by Colburn and Bentley, New Burlington Street. | 


Orders received 


by every Bookseller throughout the kingdom. 


New Poem by Lord Byron. 

x 7 , , 
HE NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE, 

for August 1, 
Edited by E. L. BULWER, Esq. M.P. 
Author of “ Pelham,” “‘ Eugene Aram,” &c. 

Will comprise, among other interesting Papers, by the most 
distinguished Writers of the day,—A Continuation of Lady Bles- 


| sington’s Journal of her Conversations with Lord Byron, includ- | 


ing an origina! and very singular Poem by his Lordship—The Po- 
litician, No. 11.—-The Aristocracy of England—Asmodeus at 


| Large, No. VI. comprising the Tale of Kosem Kesamim—On the | 


true Spirit of Religious Poetry— The Three earliest English 
Authors—Thoughts on Secondary Punishments— Biographical 
Sketch of Paterson, Founder of the Dorien Company—The Banks 
of England and Scotland, and other Public Undertakings, by John 
Galt, Esq.—Our Anecdotage—T he Speaking Harlequin— Monthly 
Commentary on Men and Things, &c. &c. 
Published by Colburn and Bentley, New Burlington Street. 
Standard Novels, Vol. XVIII. 
On the Ist of August, to be completed in 2 vols. neatly bound 
and beautifully embellished, price 6s. eac 
HE PASTOR’S FIRE 
By MISS JANE PORTER. 


The following have already appeared in the present Series. 
Each Volume, price only 6s. may be had separately. 
The Spy, 
The Pilot, 
The Pioneers, 
Last of the Mohicans, 
The Prairie, 
Frankenstein, by Mrs. Shelley. 
The Ghost-Seer, by Schiller. 
ra re re by Brown. 
Caleb Williams, . * 
St. Leon, }oy Godwin. 
Thaddeus of Warsaw, 
et Chiefs, 
iscipline 
Self-Control, }oy Mrs. Brunton. 
Hungarian Brothers, by A. M. Porter. 
Canterbury Tales, by S. and H. Lee. 
Henry Colburn and Richard Bentley, New Burlington Street. 


by Cooper. 


Jos Jane Porter. 


On the Ist of August, embellished with a finely engraved Portrait 


of Lady Grey, of Groby, and several coloured Costumes, 
HE COURT MAGAZINE, No. II. 
Edited by the Hon. Mrs. NORTON, 
Containing original Papers by 

ley, Authorof“ Frank-) Lord Nugent 
° | R. B. Sheridan, Esq. 
Viscount Newark 
G. H. Caunter, Esq. 
Rev. H. Stebbing 
A Member of Parliament, 
&c. &c. &e. 

No. I. for July, contains original Contribu- 
ons by 
Miss Fanny Kemble 
C. Macfarlane, Esq. 

oscoe, Esq. 
rs. Norton 

Mrs. P. Blackwood 
Tyrone Power, Esq. 
Published by Edward Bull, 26, Holles Street, Cavendish Square; 
Bell and Bradfute, Edinburgh; and Cumming, Dublin. Sup- 
| ep monthly by every Bookseller in the Kingdom. Price 
3s. 6d. 


Mrs. Shel 
enstein” 
| The late Thomas Sh 
Lord Morpeth 
| Mrs. Lee, late Mrs. Bowdich 
| Mrs. Norton 


eridan, Esq.! 


| ti 
| Viscount Castlereagh 
P. Burke, Esq. 

Lord Nugent 

Lord Newark 

Rev. H. Caunter. 





Fraser's Magazine. 

2pIe , : 
RASER’S MAGAZINE.—The Publisher 
begs to announce that the Number for August will com- 
mence the 6th Volume, presenting a good opportunity for all who 
feel desirous of taking in his Journal monthly, which is supplied 
regularly on the Ist ofevery Month by all Booksellers, Stationers, 

an Newsmen. Orders to be sent before the Ist of August. 
The Fifth Volume, just completed, may be 

had, in green cloth, price 16s. 6d. or in Numbers, price 15s. 

215, Regent Street, July 25. 


August | will be published, containing 17 highly finished 
if 


4 ngravings, Part I. price 4s. o! 
AY ESTMORELAND, CUMBERLAND, 
DURHAM, and NORTHUMBERLAND ILLUS- 
TRATED, displaying their splendid Lake Scenery, Seats, &c. 
From original Drawings by Thomas Aliom; with Descriptions by 
Thomas Rose. 
London: Fisher, Son, and Co. ; and all Booksellers. 





h, | 
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On Tuesday next will be p» ished, price 2s. 6d. 


AIT’S EDINBURGH MAGAZINE, 
No. V. for August 1832. 
Contents.—1. Parliamentary Candidates—2. Auri P, 7 

—8. Quizzing—4. On the Passing of the Reform Bil, 
| Author of “Corn-Law Rhymes”—5. The Pamily of the Cold 
| Feet, by the Author of the “O'Hara Tales”—6. Song, 
| Gore—7. The Punishment of Death, by the Author’, 
| Draco—8. Stanzas upon Raphael’s Madonna alla Seggiola~o, A 

Squire, a whole Squire, and nothing but a Squire—10. The 
| Charter—11. Stanzas written in Windsor Chapel—12. An Impro. 
| visa-Tory Effusion—13. Paddy Fooshane’s Fricassée—4, British 
| Taxation and Expenditure—i5. Lord Mahon’s War of Successien 
| 16. Some late Passages in the Life of John Bull, Esq.—i7. Th, 
| Twelfth of August—18. Poor Gyp—19. Louis Philip 20 Mia 
| Martineau’s [llustrations of Political Economy—21. The Despors 
| Challenge to Germany—22. A Johannic—23. The Days of the 

Week—24. Tait’s Commonplace-Kook—25. Summer—26, Sonnet 
—27. Monthly Register, &c. 

Printed for W. Tait, Edinburgh ; Simpkin and Marshall, 
London ; and John Cumming,Dublin. 


ai On the Ist of August, price ls. 6d. 
LLUSTRATIONS of POLITICAL 
ECONOMY, No. VII. A Manchester Strik 
By HARRIET MARTINEAU. die. 
Charles Fox, 67, Paternoster Row. 


Will be published on the Ist of August (with the Magazi ; 
J. Gilbert (late W. Kidd), 228, Regent Street, ad 


THE COMIC MAGAZINE; 
Price only One Shilling ! ; 
Edited by the Editor of “ Figaro in London.” 
The Fifth Number of this elegant and amusing Periodical will 
contain Sixteen (!) richly Comic Illustrations by nba and 





several highly facetious Articles by Thomas Dibdin, — Wet, 
Moncrieff, Esq.—Augustus Walter Arnold, Esq. (one‘of thie Au. 
thors of ** Dramatic Stories”)—** Figaro in London”—The'Great 
Unmentionable, &c. &c. 

| N.B. Miss L. Sheridan (Editor of the «* Comic Offering”) has. 
| promised her valuable assistance for No. VI. 


« . * 

Nos. 1, 2, 3, and 4, plentifully illustrated 
by Seymour, contain severa! humorous Articles by John Poole, 
Esq. (Author of “ Paul Pry,” &c.)—R. B. Peake, Esq. (who illus. 
trates for himself)—W. T. Moncrieff, Esq. (Author of Tom and 
Jerry,” &c.)—* Figaro in London”—The Author of “ Absurdi- 
ties”— The Great Unmentionable, &c. &c. 

| *,* The whole of the Press has been singularly unanimous 


in praise of this ‘little literary gem. 


2. Canto XVII. of Don Juan, price only 
| One Shilling! illustrated by Seymour, elegantly printed, uniform 
with Mr. Murray’s New Editions of Lord Byron’s Works. 

3. The Poetical March of Humbug, price 
only One Shilling! by the Great Unmentionable; containing 
Caricature Imitations of the principal popular Poets of the day, 
after the manner of “ Rejected Addresses” (accompanied by 
light Satirico-lyrico-biographico-critical Notices), and Portrait- 
= ae Autographs, &c. by Seymour, of the Hon. Mrs. Norton 


_ ..— Jerdan — Campbell — Robert Montgo —The 
Baileys (Old and New)—The oe Poets (Southey, Wordewenth, 


Coleridge, and Wilson). 
Conduit Street, July 188. 
‘HE METROPOLITAN, 
Edited by THOMAS CAMPBELL, Esq. 
Author of the ‘* Pleasures of Hope,” 
for August, will contain 

Moore, Esq. Author of 
h.” 





I. A Poetical Article by Thomas 
** Lalla Rook 
Il. Memoirs of the late Sir Jas. XI. Letters from Paris 
Mackintosh, by Thos. Camp- XII. Widowhood 
bell, Esq. XIII. Sailor’s Narrative 
III. Puck of the Pale, by Lady XIV. The Pasha of Many Tales 
Morgan XV. Reminiscences of an old 
IV. PeterSimple,bytheAuthor Admiral 
of Newton Forster XVI. Foreign Policy 
V. South America, by the Au- XVII. Mr. Fearn’s Answer to 
thor of Travels in that Coun-| Lady Mary Shepherd 
ry XVIII. Peter Pindarics — 
VI. Clavering’s Autobiography |X1X. Lines to Napoleon in his 
VII. Another Mrs. Trollope! Robes 
VIII. Irish Tithes Reviews of New Works, Fine 
IX. Naval Architecture Arts, the Drama, &c. &Xc. 
X. The Obeah Woman 
Saunders and Otley, Conduit Street; Bell and Bradfute, Edin- 
burgh; J. Wakeman, Dublin; and sold also by all Booksellers 
and Newsmen throughout the Kingdom. 


Under the Superintendence of the Society for the Diffusion 
of Useful Knowledge. f 
On Tuesday, July 3ist, will be published, 
YHE GALLERY of PORTRAITS, 
No. III. Containing Boyle, Turenne, and Watt, with 
Memoirs. Imperial 8vo. price 2s. 6d. sewed. : am 

The British Museum; Egyptian Antiqui- 
ties: being Part XXXIV. of the Library of Entertaining a 
ledge, completing the 17th Volume. Price of the Part, 9. sewed; 
of the Volume, 4s. 6d. bound in cloth. 

The Penny Magazine, Part IV. for July, 
price 6d. sewed. All the back Numbers of the Penny Magazine 
are constantly kept on sale. 

Also, lately published, J a 

The Quarterly Journal of Education, No. 7. 
Price 5s. sewed. 

London: Charles Knight, 13, Pall Mall East. 
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Wellington bere 


LONDON: Published every Saturday, by W- 
the LITERARY GAZETTE OFFICE, 7, " 
Waterloo Bridge, Strand, and 13, South Moulton Street, 
Street; sold also by J. Chappell, 98, Royal a 
Marlborough, Ave Maria Lane, Ludgate Hill; 
Edinburgh; Smith and Son, D. Robert @ 
and Co. @ ; end J. Cumming, 

America, O. Rich, 12, Red Lion Square, London. 
J. MOYES, 28, Castle Street, Leicester Square 








